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Sorgo 


The Report on Sorghum. 
want to hear 
and 


We believe our readers 
both sides of the Sorgo Controversy, 
we give in this issue, articles written, it 
is fair to presume, by well posted friends 
on both sides. The following review of 
the long talked of report we find in the 


The Report of, the Committee of the 
National Academy of Sciences, on the 
S cientific and Economic reiations of the 
Sorghum Sugar industry is just from the 
Government printing office. From the 
many references to this document, its 
asserted great usefulness to the farmers 
of the country and the loud complaint 
about its tardy appearance, we were led 
to expect something really valuable in 
the way of a report. After carefully 
looking the document over, we feel deep 
disappointment. The Committee has 
performed a work which, whether from 
the scientific or practical aspectof the 
ease, will reflect little credit on the Na- 
tional Academy. We were under the 
impression (which the correspondence 
with the President of the Academy con- 
firms) that the Academy had been re- 
quested by the Commissioner of Agri- 
eulture, Dr. Loring, to report upon the 
particular work of the Depariment done 
by its late chemist, Dr. Collier. There 
would have been some reason in such 
a report since Collier’slaboratory analy- 
ses were not borne out by his practical 
attempts at sugar making, and the Com- 
missioner would have been justified in 
asking the opinion of the National Acad- 
emy on these conflicting results. 

Instead of this, we have before usa 
treatise on the general subject - of sorg- 
hum, and one by no means creditable, 
for whatever value it may possess is de- 
rived from compilations and quotations 
from sources atthe command of any- 
body, and we fail to tind any attempt 
by the members of the Committee ata 
verifieation or critical consideration of 
the work of Dr. Collier which was sub- 
mitted to theAcademy. Indeed, beyond 
the historical data which have already 
been recorded in standard works, chietity 
in old Reports of the Department, there 
is no vital information contained in this 
document other than the experience of 4 
few successful manufacturers in 1882, or 
subsequent to the time when the Report 
was first submitted. 

Such a document on the sorghum ques- 
tion would have been appropriate asa 
special from the Department which has 
all the facilities for compiling and pre- 
paring it: butit is not what one expects 
from a committee of supposed experts 
required to report on the special chemi- 
cal work of the Department. 

The Report is in three parts: Part 1. 
contains 26 pp. of matter which com- 
prises the report proper of the committee: 
Part II. contains 10 pp. of matter. being 
a summary with much repetition of 
Part I.; while Part ITI... which forms 
the balance (about 100 pp.) and the 
bulk of the Report, consists of ‘‘append- 
ed papers.*’ This part contains some 
valuable experiences, just suchas the 
Commissioner of Agriculture has either 
already published or would be likely to 
publish, and one naturally wonders 
what could influence a Committee of the 
National Academy to lead itto suppose 
that the Commissioner of Agriculture 
called on it todo such simple work as 
his own Department is so well fitted to 
do. Ifthe Academy should call upon 
the Commissioner to appoint a com- 
mittee from the Department of Agricul- 
ture to write an essay on spectrum an- 
alysis, solar physics, prehistoric cock- 
roaches or deep sea marvels, its action 
would not be more grotesque than its 
construction of Dr. Loring’s request, 
which, by the way, is omitted from the 
official correspondence of the Report. 

The curious reader who is in any way 
familiar with the sorghum industry will 
wonder what there is in the report pro- 
per of the committee (excluding the 
appended papers) that could not have 
been written a quarter of a century ago, 
and we can imagine the grim satisfac- 
tion with which that veteran and re- 
nowned chemist (a silent member of the 
committee), Prof. J. Lawrence Smith. 
looked upon the efforts of his associates 
to make capital out of facts which he 
himself had reeorded as early as 1857: 
and the disgust of that other practical 
chemist, Dr. C. A. Goessmann (who de- 
clined to endorse the report), at the work 
of the committee in a field which he had 
already fully trod in 1861. 

_ There is not a substantial fact estab- 
lished by the committee, at least from a 
chemical Standpoint, that was not re- 
corded by Vilmorin as early as 1855, or 
by Lovering in 1857. or by the earlier 
chemists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; and the aim and object of the com- 
mittee is rather laughably revealed when 
(p. 59) they put the cart before the horse 
and declare: ‘‘How closely most of Vil- 
morin’s [1855] results compare with 
those of Dr. Collier’’ [1880-1]! In fact it 
transpires from almost every page of the 
document that the chief aim has been to 
jaud Collier, and to make him out at the 
expense of all others, the sorghum sugar 
hero. It is rather sad for the reputation 
= the committee that in doing this they 
a = oan been forced into the atti- 

e of indorsing his ridiculous and uto- 
plan corn-stalk sugar utterances; for if 

Collier's methods are reliable. then sorg- 


hum bears no comparison with eorn as 
a crop, for this last, according to Collier, 
will, after yielding 
corn, give also, 1500 lbs. of sugar to the 
acre, and the bagasse will then be better 
than fodder for feeding purposes. 
page 44 are some tables, quoted from 
Collier, which show that as high as 15 
| per cent of cane sugar was obtained from 
}inaize stalks, while 16.18 per cent was 
| the highest from sorghum. Vilmorin in 





| 1855 obtained as high as 16 per cent from | 


| sorghum. 
| We are not sufficiently versed in chem- 


}eomparison of his analyses (p.44) with 
jone by Weber and Scoville (p. 110) does 


him httle credit; while the specimen of | 


the Committee's 
| (**16.18 per cent less 1.80 per cent.» 


| 3.08 per cent. = 11.30 per cent.”*) does) 
| not enchance our opinion of its ability to | 
|judge of the problem. With its talk) 


|apout ‘tan Agricultural Species’? (p. 23) 


j}and the ‘normal operation of natural 


try will demand in vain the promised 
practical truths that were to be so useful 
to them in this year’s operations and 
that have been ostentatiously heralded 
in advance. From theappended papers 
the sorghum grower may learn some- 


available in other 


exception of three, all its conclusions, 
which it eredits to Collier are old sorg- 
hum truisms. The three conclusions 
which form the gigantic-outcome of all 
this work and which have been so vaunt- 
ed, are: 

1.—That there is ‘‘practically little 
difference in the varietiesof sorghum as 
to their content of sugar.” 

2.—That the sorghum seed ‘is a valu- 
able feed crop comparable for fattening 
animals with maize.” 

3.—That the best time to cut the cane 
is when the seed is ripe. 

With regard to the first and second 
conclusions. they are at variance with 
the practical good sense and experience 
of the country. and could only have re- 
sulted from theoretical figuring from 
closet and "laboratory tests by an im- 
practical person. 

Witb regard to the third, which the 
committee deem the most important re- 
sult of Collier’s five years’ labor, the re- 
port itself shows that experience is quite 
conflicting, and we have wondered why 
the conclusion which Collier has adopted 
(but by no means originated, as the com- 


final in the face of the opposed exper- 
ience of some of the best practical sorg- 
hum sugar makers like Weber & Sco- 
ville, or of such chemists as Goessmann. 

The attention of our readers is called 
to a few of the extraordinary statements 
made in this report, On page 48 we find 
‘that in successive years there were also 
obtained from the stalks of common 
maize, after the ripened grain had been 
plucked, at the rate of 900 Ibs. sugar to 
the acre,’ a statement quite calculated 
to bring a smile on the face of every 
practical farmer—since it is well known 
that wheng@#e grain is fully ripe the su- 
gar has almost entirely disappeared from 
the stalk. How delighted Messrs. Weber 
& Seoville and all their assistants in the 
sorghum investigations will be when 


fruits of this policy are already begin- 
ning to show themselves in the decided 
success which attended the few cases in 
which the rule of good practice, evolved 
especially by the researches made at the 
Laboratory of the Department of Agri- 
culture, have been intelligently carried 
out.” Perhaps the researches of the 
Laboratory of the Department of Agri- 
eulture, has helped successful sugar 
makers, but it has done so by their havy- 
ing been wise enough to avoidits blun- 
ders. 

On page 50 the committee says: **From 
the numerous results given in Dr. Col- 
lier’s report, it is obvious that the meth- 
od of manufacturing sirup was such that 
nearly all of the sugar present in the 


sion.” 

It seems somewhat strange if this be 
so that in the practical working of the 
sugar crop atthe Department, scarcely 
a trace of crystallizable sugar was se- 
eured, although the analysis showed 
nearly ten times as much crystallizable 
as uncrystallizable sugar in the raw juice. 
The only conclusion which we can draw 
from this strange result is either that 
Collier’s analyses were made on single 
selected canes, and hence were of no 
value whatever practically, or that the 
report of Collier to the commitee is un- 
true. 

The committee begin the closing para- 
graph of their report by saying:—*:The 
practicability of separating sugar from 
sorghum has been abundantly shown in 
a multitude of examples;*’ and we may 
add that the committee by their unscien- 
tific and irrational alleged investigation 


tween sorghum and sugar. 

To a careful scientist it would seem 
thata committee composed in part at 
least of recognized leaders in science 
should have endeavored to ascertain the 
exact relation which the gradual loss of 
water of vegetation during the latter 
stages of the life of the plant bears to 
the increase of the solid matter, and the 
special composition of the latter, and to 
point out the natural influence of loss of 
water during the latter stage of growth 
on the density of the juice, before mak- 
ing their report. This, however, neither 





an ordinary crop of | 


On| 


| istry judge ‘ollier’s work, but a! 
columns of the Massachusetts Ploughman: | SY fo judge of Co iy 


arithmetic on p. 44) 


eauses.” the plain farmers of the coun- | 


thing useful, (all the important ones are | 
publications), but | 


from the committee’s work or that of | 
Collier, absolutely nothing. With the 


mittee supposes) should be accepted as | 


they read in this report, page 53, ‘The | 


juices of the sorghum or maize could! 
be secured in the sirup; without inver- | 


have done much to widen the breach be- | 


] they nor the Chemist of the Department 
|have done., Nor have they considered 
| the question of securing, if possible, an 
improved work of defecation, in order 
|that a more satisfactory determination 


rose may be arrived at. They 
have forgotten also that to impart to the 
results of agricultural field experiments 
carried on in Washington any particular 
practical importance for industrial pur- 


area of the States interested, is contrary 
to the teachings of well established ex- 
perience in general agricultural practice, 
as well as to the history of the successful 
introduction of other sugar containing 
plants forthe manufacture’ of sugar for 
the general market. The Commissioner 
|of Agriculture, however, seems to have 
realized this when he called on the 
sorghum-sugar manufacturers in every 


| work to him, which has been done with 
such an admirable result. 

That this report has been long delayed 
since the Commissioner submitted the 
| work of his Department, the country has 
been persistently informed for many 
months. But when we read ina prefa- 
tory note of the Committee that ‘the 
| draft of this report was submitted to the 
National Academy of Sciences at its 
session in Washington in April, 1882;"° 
and that ‘the officialeopy of the Docu- 
ment was transmitted to the Commis- 
| sioner of Agriculture in November fol- 

lowing’—we cannot quite understand 
why the chemist of the Department and 
| his committee should have allowed the 
|charge of suppressing the report to be 
| hurled incessantly at the Commissioner 
| during the earlier season of 1882, with- 
out contradiction. We find our consola- 
tion, however, in the fact that the delay 


| 


| industry of the country, whose instruc- 

| tion must come from some other quarter 

than the small volume of compilation put 
forth by the Committee of the Academy. 
& . 





Collier vs. Loring. 


COL. COLMAN: No writer understands 
better than Howells how to sketch some 
| representative of a popular folly in a 
| ridiculous light. The sorghum enthusiast, 
as he was a few years ago, does not es- 
cape the kindly satire of his pen. In his 
inimitable manner, which ean hardly fail 
to provoke a smile even from those he 
| hits, his latest serial pictures to 
loose-jointed, unpractical native of [h- 
|nois who sees great possibilities in the 
sugar manufacture for our Western 
| States, as he hasin many another pro- 
| ject, for becoming suddenly rich. that 
“consummation devoutly to be wished” 
by all Americans. Col. Sellers and this 
man, who has just enough of the inven- 
tive. discovering spirit to half win our 
sympathy and interest, and yet not 
enough knowledge to save his heroic ef- 
forts from being futile, embody to many 
minds the type of the believer in the 
| profits of the sorghum culture, 
| But there has been one man 


| his 
| 








who, by 
painstaking scientific labor and un- 
remitting perseverance, has brought the 
| scheme from visionary dreams to a basis 
‘of solid fact. Dr. Collier in his six 
years labor in the agricultural depart- 
| ment has solved problems and overcome 
| difficulties that a score of years could not 
| have begun to settle, had farmers worked 
}on unaided by him. Experiments in 
| the laboratory and the employment of 


| the results of those experiments on a} 


jlarge seale at Rio Grande and 
| places show conclusively that this is no 


| Wild dream, but that the supplying of| 


jthe home market for sugar with the 
j home product is practicable. Slow men 

are beginning to appreciate this; conser- 

vative men are admitting it. Already 

Eastern farmers are saying, “if we 
| intend to make anything in this business 
we must not delay, or the West will 
sweep on by us absorbing large profits’* 
jand the Westerners are thoroughly 
aroused on the subject. It is a subject 
to arouse the interest of all who care for 
economy, since it directly affects the 
expenditures of every family in the land. 
And what reward is he receiving for his 
great work? As a farmer myself anda 
sorghum-grower, [ wish to add my pro- 
test to that of the many others who have 
already spoken against the way in which 
he has been treated since his efforts have 
been snecessful, and others are beginning 
to reap rich returns from them. - 

His only crime, in my opinion. was 
much zeal in helping on the interests of 
the country, and for that he has been re- 
moved from office and we are deprived 
of further benefit from his services. The 
strange treatment of the Report of the 
Academy of Science which gave him 
only the praise his du~,‘. beyond reason- 
abic expianation. My judgment, from 
all I can learn on the subject, and I have 
spoken with friends of Dr. Loring as 
| well as with many who feel justly ag- 
grieved, is, that the Government Chem- 
ist was removed simply because men had 
| come to recognize the fact that he was 
| chief authority in regard to the manufac- 
| ture of sorghum sugar, and such superi- 
| ority could not be tolerated by the Agri- 
cultural Commissioner. He, himself, aims 
now to speak as one who knows on the 
subject, though it is well understood that 
his knowledge is of the most superficial 
character. A fluent speaker on the topics 
of the day, he is far from being a deep 
thinker or one who takes broadly unsel- 
fish views of the best interests of his de- 





of the actually available amount of sue- | 
seem to} 


poses beyond a comparatively limited | 


section of the country to report their} 


us a) 


other | 





| l 


| chemist, with little interest and less in- 
forination in regard to this particular | 
branch of industry, to satisfy the farmers | 
in the particular questions which they 
are urging to have answered. 
Much has been done and success 
achieved, but mue’® more is needed that 
the best and most economical methods 
may be decided on. Our climate and 
soil furnish certain problems that ean be | 
solved only by the patient, competent 
investigator, and we know of but one 
man who, both by experience and capac- 
ity, is fitted to solve them. ‘That he 
should be deprived of the opportunity is 
;& wrong, not only to himself, but to the 
large number of cultivators who have 
| been Jooking to his reports fordirections, 
; and have ever found in him an intelh- 
gent appreciation of their difficulties. It 
| Is not strange that there is indignation in 
the class to whom his work is of the 
greatest practical importance just now, 
| that a superficial politician should de- 
prive them of its benefit, and we cannot 
but hope that the President and Congress 
will make right the wrong that has been 
done. ss a 
Verona, N. Y. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 
| 





From Indiana. 
CoL. COLMAN: To the many readers of 
| the RuRAL WorLp, I have many good 
wishes. The paper reaches me every Satur- 
day evening, and I hasten at once to see 
if there is anything on the first page that 
will benefit me. I often find the page 
only half full (or a little inore) of the 
reading that most interests ne. I think 


ought to be. For my part I could read the 


other one harvests, ete., ete. 


the kind editor has devoted one page of 
his paper to the interest- of sorghum 


help all of us. 
ness for three years, and read the paper 
for about four, and I feel yet as though 
I could learn for a long time to come. 
When I see so little interest taken in the 
RURAL WORLD by the more experienced 
men I sometimes think that they want to 
monopolize the Northern cane business 
by debaring the inexperienced from their 


the case, but it will be well to be on the 
look ont, for capital is very apt to try to 
monopol'e>. 


ing. or shocked with the blades on? — It 
will mold if piled only for a day or two 
with the blades on. There has 


corn not more | 


to fifteen inches high; 


oats good; fruit generally slim crop. 
- ‘ H. H.W. 
P.S. Texpect to manufacture a Jarge 
lot of apple jelly from pure apple cider, 
the coming season. Process very simple, 
Will this be stale or rare reading in the 
RvuravL Worip? Let us hear from the ed- 
itor as well as from the many aes 


Avilla, Indiana, July 14th, 1888. 

We will welcome a description of your 
method of preparing jelly from apple 
cider, and will speak for our readers so 
far as to say that very many of them will 
| do likewise. 





Important—For Sale. 

The following has been sent usby Mr. 
Bennyworth, of the Pioneer Sugar and 
Sirup Factory, Kinsley, Edwards county, 
Kansas, who explains that the reasons 
therefor is advancing age, and conse- 
quent inability to give the business his 
personal supervision : 

.COL. COLMAN: My new sugar re- 
finery, located at Kinsley, Edwards 
county, Kansas, on the A. ‘I’. and Santa 
Fe railroad is now almost completed, 
and will have all the necessary and most 
approved machinery for successfully 
manufacturing sugar and refined sirup 
from Northern cane, such as vacuum 
pan, centrifugals, boneblack kiln and 
tilter, defecators, evaporators, &c.; also 
warm room for granulating sugar. Ca- 
pacity 100 tons. 

The location is one of the very best in 
the State. The lands adjacent to the 
factory for growing cane are in the Ar- 
kansas River bottom, and have now in 
successful operation an irrigation canal 
with an abundance of water to overflow 
a thousand acres in a few hours. We 
think that parties have only to look for 
themselves to be convinced that no_bet- 
ter location for the business can be found 
in the State. 

I will sell the above (including a large 
tract of land if desired) at a surprisingly 
low price, and require but a small cash 
payment. Or I will lease for the pres- 
ent season, conditioned that pe rental 
may apply on purchase. Three hundred 
acres of cane will go with the factory. 

Such an opportunity to test the new 
sugar enterprise at so small a risk sel- 
dom occurs. I would say, if you mean 
business, come at once to Kinsley, Kan- 
gas, as no time should be host. This sec- 
tion has had abundant rains this season. 
No irrigation has been necessary. Crops 
that have been cared for could not be 
better. Yours truly. 











partment. Nor isit possible fora new 


J. BENNYWORTH. 


‘that the brethren will 


: | old story over every week—how this one | 
has occasioned no harm to the sorghum | 


successful experience. I hope this is not | 


been 
some complaint ot poor sced, but the | and after 
stand is good. ‘The season has been very | interchange of thought, rr 
wet and late cane standsfrom four inches | company for the manufacture of sugar} only 48.1 grains were washed out, Such 


than a half crop; wheat good; hay good; | subscribed capital of $25,000. 





Questions and Answers. 
Epirork RvurAL Wor Lp: 
find a few questions and answers. As I 
have seen some of them asked and an- 
swered in the RuRAL, I have endeav- 
ored to give my Hope it will 
help some of my sorgo brethren who 
have had less experience. 
1866, ang have worked at it ever since, 
have not missed a year, still have faith 
in the sorghum industry, and intend to 
stick to it, and I know it will stick to me. 
Tlearn much fram the RurAL. Hope 
fully diseuss but 

not cuss the sorgo interest. Yurs, 


Enclosed 


views. 


L. F. G 


| Hastings, Neb. 

| 1. How many pounds of sorghum 
| sirup or molasses make a gallon? 

| Ans. Eleven pounds. 


I began it in} 





| Soil Exhaustion—No, 2, 
_ r Tr . 

Ep. RURAL Wor tp: The direct rela- 
| tion of sale crops to the fertility of the 
| farm, as indicated, can be, so far as the 
elements of the plant growth are con- 
cerned, quite accurately stated; but this 
direct soil depletion by 
jnet the only loss we have to 
jmeet when those sale crops are 
| those involving tillage. The crops sold 
| from this State are tillage crops, or crops 
calling for the use of implements to stir 
the soil annually and involving a bare 
| surface over a considerable portion of 
| the year. One of the obvious and visible 
| results of tillage crops versus grass is the 
javashing of the ground. Over our eorn 
| fields I notice frequent underground sur- 
face channels formed by the water in 
heavy rains, the surface of the ground 


| 


sale crops is 


2. How canI make the lightest and | itself being formed in minute channels 


best molasses? 
Ans. 





By evaporating in ashallow body 


jup to those of considerable proportion. 
Our tine soil favors this movement ot 


jand as quick as possible, and by skim-|soil in rains and, unfortunately, it is 


ming thoroughly. 





evaporator? 


|; Ans. Not over thirty minutes. 

| 4. What kind of barrels are best for 
sorghum? 

| Ans. 


the finest and best of the soil that is 


3. How long should the jufce be on; moved by water, the soluble and the 


}more easily soluble porsions of the soil. 
The magnitude of this movement is at- 
| tested by our muddy rivers, deeply soil- 
j laden, in marked contrast with the clear 





New cypress, but second-hand | waters of New England, yet those New 


molasses barrels will do if well cleansed | England waters are impure enough to be 


| with lime and boiling water. 

| 5. Willitdo to keep sorghum in : 
| warm, dry place? 

| Ans. No, It should be keptin a cool 
| moist place, or the barrels will leak. 

| 6. Where can I sell my sirup? 

| Ans, 
| try to sell itat all. 


| 


| Ans. 


| ing down the sides of the stalks. 
| 8. How ean I top cane fast? 
Ans. ‘Take a sharp corn 


the tops as you come to them. 





it without? 
| Ans. It pays to strip it.’ sia 


At home, if you make a good 
there is not the interest taken that there | article. If you don’t make it good, don’t 


What is the best way to strip cane? 
‘lake two sticks, three feet long, 
plants, how that one cultivates. how an-!like a common lath, sharpen the edges | his farm would become the heritage of 
Since | on one end, use one in each hand, strik- | his family line through generations. Two 


knife, go 
raisers, let’s chip in and fill it up; it will| backwards on each row, letting the cane | other by leaching of nitrogen in its com- 
I have been inthe busi-| bend under your left arm, ang clip off | pounds and the loss of soluble salts from 


9. Isit best to strip the cane or work 


valuable for irrigation, as experience 


i} has proven. The Mississippi river is said 


to carry to the Gulf of Mexico 8,000,000 





. | feet of solid matter hourly, and the more 


| tillage crops are grown in its valley the 
| more impurities it is bound to carry. The 
invisible losses resulting from tillage 
have a deep significance, and would have 
force with each individual farmer if the 
American farmer fostered local attach- 
ments more,and cherished the hope that 


avenues of loss are opened by tillage; 
one by escape of nitrogen from the soil 
in dry times from a bare surface, and the 


the leaching of rains. The discussion of 
these points might be extended so fully 
as to become offensive to the practical 
nif ..1 must insist, however, that these 





10. How may new beginners learn the| points are no fanciful conceptions of 


| business of molasses making? 

|} Ans. By working at it himself. 

| perience is the best knowledge. 
S& Clair County, Illinois. 

| Succeeding the efforts that have been 


| making for some months past, the enter- 


Ex- 





| nois, met at Belleville a few days since 
with Mr. Henry Studniezka, of St. Louis, 
an address from him and an 
formed a stock 


and sirup from Northern cane, with a 
The tor- 
mation of such companies in the cane 
industry are becoming more and more 
popular every year thoughout the coun- 
try. 

There is no place in the world so fa- 
vorable to the growth of melons as 
Southern California. Two crop® can 
easily be raised, and from the pulp of 
the watermelon, or the nutmeg melon, a 
vast amount of sirup and sugar can be 
made easily and at small expense. ‘The 
sirup from melons is most delicious and 
costs but little to manufacture. 
pulp is scooped out of a melon with a 
spoon and thrown into a tub with a 
strainer at the bottom, out of which a 
very clear, sweet juice comes forth that 
requires butlittle boiling to make sirup, 
and afterward sugar. In northern Italy 
and Hungary the people make a 
amount of sirup and sugar from melons. 
The largest sugar factory in 
said tobe in Zombar in Hungary. It 
was made to use beets for Sugar making, 
but in the melon season finds it more 
profitable to use melons. Los Angeles 
should have a factory of this character. 
The expense would be trifling—a couple 
of brick arches. with an evaporating pan 
on each, would make a barrel of good 
sugar per pay. The only thing needed 
is to use the best method of clarifying 
the sugar. It requires all the product ot 
our gold and silver mines now to _ send 
abroad to pay our sugar and molasses 
bills. We can stopa large portion by 
making sirup.—Los Angeles Herald. 


This year the Lafayette Sugar Refinery 
has removed into the country seven miles 
from Lafayette, near West Point, Ind.; 
has erected suitable buildings, will plant 
200 acres of sorghum; will buy all that 
san be had besides; and are using 200 
pounds of phosphate with each acre of 
corn. Prof. H. W. Wiley has withdrawn 
from the company and E. W. Deming is 
superintendent. 


In Russell County, Kas., the cane crop 
is very promising, better than last year 
at this time. 
Kansas Red principally and it promises 
to make earlier cane than last year,being 
now two feet high. The average in this 
county is increased fully fifty per cent. 
over that of last year. E.S8.C. F. 

Col Curtis says a patch of sorghum to 
cut in September to feed the pigs has 
become a necessitv. A quarter of an 
acre sowed in drills will keep twenty 
pigs growing fora month. He also says 
it is good to induce a full flow of milk 
from the cows. 


Any one wishing to get Isaac A. Hed- 
ges’ book on the cultivation of Northern 
sugar cane can get it by sending one 
dollar to this office. 


The | 


large | 


Europe is} 


We have planted Early | 


scholastic farmers. nor of such insignifi- 
cance as to be merely calculated to please 
the fancy of speculative husbandmen. 
Out of the long array of evidence I will 
quote only twice—once from scientific 
inquiry, and again from the broader 
field of farm inquiry. From a report to 





Should cane besstripped before shock- | prising farmers of St. Clair county, Illi- | the Chemical Society of England it was 


j}shown that soil 3 inches deep and 15 
| inches in diameter, exposed to rain from 
July 4 to October 4, had washed from it, 
| where nothing was grown 220 grains of 
}solid matter. Where clover was grown 


a fact will answer to speculate upon, and 
‘is not conclusive. It would not be 
' given if evidence conclusive did not many 
facts corroborate. The statement given 
is simply a convenient expression of a 
| general fact for soils where Jeaching oc- 
leurs. Sir John B. Laws has just pub- 
lished most valuable facts, gathered from 
over 40 vears of practical farm investiga- 
‘tions. The table shows the amount or 
per cent. of nitrogen in the first 9 inches 
| of soil at Rothamstead: 
| Roots grown continuously by min- 


eral manures..... errer ++ 0.0934 

neat grown continuously by 
mineral manure........ oes (02000 

Ordinary arable land just laid 
down to pasture........eee. - 0.1235 
Pasture laid down in 1872........ 0.1509 
| Pasture laid down in 1868........ 0.1740 
Pasture laid down in 1888........ 0.1949 


Very old pasture, age unknown.. 0.2466 
| Warrington.speaking for Rothamstead, 
shows that there is not only twice the 
| nitrogen in pasture that there is in tilled 
| field, but twice also of carbon. Again I 
| have before me tables of Sir John’s that 
| show a loss ot 40 1bs.to 50 Ibs.of nitric acid 
jvearly in a 60-inch rain lysimetre, an 
| again that loss is less from a covered soil 
| than from an open or uneropped soil. A 
| loss to the Mississippi valley of 2,000 tons 
| daily of nitrogen is estimated, which is 
|eqnivalent to 18 Ibs. per-acre yearly for 
jeach acre of the valley. This fact has no 
| partienlar relation to my subject further 
| than to show a drainage loss, a loss that 
increases with increase of tillage and 
would decrease with decrease of tillage 
crops. 

As mv purpose is to point out the fact 
of loss by tillage cropping, rather than to 
enforce the fact, I will not enter into a 
detailed statement by way of proof. I 
expect the general fact to interest but 
few, but give it as an additional reason 
in antagonism to our faulty system of 
farming that is selling the verg fat of the 
land to enrich foreign lands. without en- 
riching our own people; for the point of 
fertility is now reached, over large areas, 
where the crop is of so low average that 
it does not enrich the producers. Sur- 
| veving the field from the standpoint of a 
| broad State policy, and in the interest of 
|the coming generation of farmers, the 
| facts militate fairly and strongly agains. 
the sale of raw products from our borders. 
If it is allowabte, let me suggest that the 
higher the type of farming the broader 
the manhood it develops. If I should at- 
tempt to elucidate this point the relation 
of intelligence to the social and material 
position of the farmer would need he 
surveyed,and thus too broad a field would 
be opened. Happily the type of farm- 
ing that promises the greatest individual 
profit to our farmers mainly avoids both 
the evils reviewed. J. W. SANBORN. 

College Farm, Columbia, Mo. 
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Pandering to Prejudice. 


The position of the RuRAL WORLD 


on the price of wool and the influence of | 
well 


thereto, is 
theories en- 
New 


the tariff as conducive 
known to its readers. ‘The 
tertained and advocated by the 
England commission men 
were given fully in otir last issue, and 
they confirmed all that we have said ; 
namely, that the tariff has so far pro- 
duced but a slight influence or effect on 
the market, unless in so far as specula- 
tors and manipulators have attempted 
to make the people believe so. This, 
however, had its effect upon many, and 
the wool-growers of Ohio, manipulated 
by politicians whose statements were re- 
peated and pandered to by the press, 
without stopping to examine the matter 
for themselves, or trace effects back to 
causes, early jumped to the conclusion 
that all their losses were chargable to the 
tariff and this to the tariff cemmission. 

Meetings were he Id, speeches were 
made, resolutions: adopted and published, 

ust as though a deserving industry had 
ieee most unmercifully and unjustly at- 
tacked, and that the best people in the 
world—the wool-growers—were to be 
uneonscionably ruined by a_ soulless 
congress and their tools, and dupes the 
commission appointed by it. 

This sudden and unheard of interest 
in the wool-growers’ welfare. on the part 
of the politicians and the press, did not 
excite a suspicion in the minds of their 
proteges; on the contrary fhey accepted 
in good faith the hand extended to 
them, false though it was; the voice was 
the voice of Jacob, but the hand was the 
hand of Esau. 

Whoever heard of the politicians tak- 
ing the slightest interest in the wool- 
growers, or other farmers, unless * they 
had an axe to grind, and could gain their 
sympathy and ‘Votes by throwing dust in 
their eyes, and then lead them like 
lambs, to the slanghter? The Ohio fusi- 
lade was taken up and echoed by the 
mountains of prejudice and shallow- 
pated ignorance in a number of states, 
and was heard fora time, again and 
again, until {*e sober second thought 
had matured and reason had time to ex- 
amine the question and determine it on 
its merits; then, loand behold you, it was 
not the reduction of the tariff—which 
hadn‘t gone into effect—but the over pro- 
duction of woolen goods by the glutton- 
ous manufacturers that had stagnated 
the markets. ‘They had bought wool 
and manufactured it into cloth, until the 
stocks had accumulated beyond their ca- 
pacity to carry the load and hence had 
to suspend operations, and to buy the 
raw material under such circumstances 
was not only out of the question, buta 
matter of impossibility. Says the Utica, 
New York, Herald: 

‘There are probably 2.000 woolen mills 
in the United States. Many of them must 
be small, for the table of the last censns 
show that the 490 millsin New England 
gzonsume more than half of the wool 
whieh is manufactured in the country. 
Facts which have been collected from 
that section, by the Boston Advertiser, 
therefore, are of special importance. It 
must be admitted that their showing is 
poor, New Englanders are not men to 
give up at the first call of over produc- 
tion, They will seek to make their prop- 


press and 


trty earn something. while there is any 
chance. Yet one-third of the 250 mills 
from which the Advertiser has had _ re- 


ports are now shut down, and the num- 
ber is likely to be increased one-half by 
mid-summer. There are 759 sets of 
cards idle. Makers of cassimeres are 
most discouraged. Their trade seems to 
be in a worse condition than that of the 
worsted or flannel men. So it was in 
1879. Theeffeet upon the wool market 
must be immediate and considerable, 
The reduction involves less consumption, 
in New England alone. by over 325,000 
pounds a day. When the facts come in 
fully. as to this year’s clip, it will be pos- 
sible to learn more of this. Generally 
speaking the mills which are obliged to 
give up, are the weaker ones, whose 
goods have ‘no special reputation and 
no extra price. The over- 
stocking of the market seems to be gen- 
uine. Large auction sales have been 
held in Boston, witlin the week, in 
which goods have been sold at a_ sacri- 
fice.” 

If then these mills were more widely 
distributed over the country, affording a 
home market for the wool produced and 
supplying an equally good market, at 
home for the manufactured article, this 
wholesale suspension would not have 
been a necessity, hence would not have 
taken place. 

But the politieal writers and speakers 
will still make a show of a bad case even 
though it be made out of whole cloth. as 
the following from the Bethany, Mo., 
Republican witnesses: 

**We call attention to an article that ap- 
pears on our first page, taken ‘from an 
exchange, in which the wool market is 
discussed and its condition shown. Wool 
is lower this year than it has been for 
years and even at its rating price, dealers 
and manufacturers hesitate to handle it. 
The reason for this is plain. Ina few 
months a Democratic House will convene, 
and itis the, fear of its ,action on the 
wool tariff that now makes such uncer- 
tainty and dread. ‘the Democratic party 
is committed to free trade, and if possible 
will remove what little tariff that is now 
charged upon foreign wool, and throw 
our market open to the competition of 
the other wool-producing parts of the 
world. Who is the sufferer by this? The 
farmer and sheep raiser! How many 
thousands of dollars will the farners of 
Harrison county alone lose this year by 
the tariff agitation, and its effect upon 
the price of cur wool? Who is responsi- 
ble for it? The Democratic party. The 
present low prices of wool, and the rea- 
son causing it, isa stronger argument 
for protection, as a benefit to farmers, 
than columns of satistics. It is practical 
and shows every man who basa little 
wool to sell just how free trade will af- 
fect him. Voters, read the article and 
ponder over it.” 

The article referred to was not in that 
portion of the Bethany paper which 
reached this office, hence we know noth- 
ing of its transcendent merits, but we do 
know that the wool-growers of the West 


cannot be bainboozled by any such bare- 
fs iced and impudent falsehoods; and this 
pandering to prejudice, whilst it may be 
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purpose for a time, can hardly fail, 


boomerang-like, 
}eame and make the last end of that man 

worse than the first. 
'sober and sensible 


remarks on the sus- 


pension of production from the columns | it comple tely invests the foot within the | and so arr: inged that the sheep can 


| | 
Prof. Stewart gives a| Seeds! 
plan of a desirable sheep rack. He takes 


|of a great commercial paper 
in the very midst of the woolen 
market: 

‘The Boston Commercial 
June 23d, publishes a list of twenty-five 
woolen manufacturing companies, which 
closed on June 16th, as well as several 
others which would close before July 4th. 
These are in addition to several com- 
panies which had stopped work previous 
to the 16th. These woolen mills repre- 
sent a consumption of over 5,000,000 
pounds of wool per week. ‘The cause of 
the suspension of work is the dullness of 
the woolen goods market, arising from 
its being glutted by’ an over -produe tion 
of woolen. goods. No remedy is availa- 
ble other than that adopted, viz., to sus- 
pend work until such time as the demand 
overtakes the supply. Meantime, thou- 
sands of operators whose only depend- 
ence for the support of themselves and 
families is work in the mills, are thrown 
out of employment, and much suffering 
must result to many before work will be 
resumed. The cost of the raw material 
from which the stocks of woolen goods 


now on hand were made was so en- 
hanced by the high tariff on wool thai 


goods cannot be sent out of the country 
to be sold in competition with the 
manufacturers of other nations except at 
Protection has cut off the woolen 
manufacturer from every market in the 
world, except our home market. The 
outlook for the wool grower is not favora- 
ble for high prices. But while the wool 


a less, 


grower and manufacturer may suffer 
from the present condition of the wool 


and woolen goods market, 
large is getting cheaper goods. We have 
never in our recollection seen clothing 
and other woolen goods so cheap as at 
the present time. When a good boys 
suit can be bought for from four to seven 
dollars, and a respectable business suit 
for from nine to fourteen dollars, clothing 
is within the reach of the millions.’ 


the public at 





Wool or Mutton. 

It is oftentimes the 
industry by any means gets a **set back’’ 
men engaged init are apt to ‘tly the 
track,’ and look for something else, 
something that is in the flow of prosper- 
ity and at present unhindered by checks 
and unburdened by prejudice. That many 
will be induced to do this with wool 
growing with the present outiook may be 
expected, be the cause of stagnation 
what it may. ‘There is little occasion for 
this however if we but diligently and 
economically pursue our vocation, for the 
man that breeds sheep has ‘three joined 
in one,’ lambs. wool and mutton, and 
more. A late issue of the Chicago Tri- 
bune discourses un sheep husbandry thus- 
ly: 

**It may be that wool can still be grown 
profitably, even on lands near the great 
cities. It must be admitted that more 
land is @nltivated than is well tilled in 
this as well asin mostotherStates. Would 
it not be better to let more land lie in 
pasture for sheep, even under the pres- 
ent prospects, than to wear out men, 
teams, and implements in scratching over 
eighty acres to geta forty-acre ‘crop? 
The production of mutton has received | 
comparatively little attention from farm- 
ers in the Western States, and the grow- 
ing of lambs for the early spring market 
has not yet become a large industry near 
the large Western towns. Yet large, 
thrifty lambs-have sold well in February, 
March and April, in Chicago at least, 
every year. ‘There is no apparent reason 
for thinking they will not continue for 
years to do so, for the demand grows 
even more rapidly than does the supply. 
This is a branch of farming in which 
those ata distance could not compete 
with the farmer within a few hours’ ride 
from town, because young lambs are too 
soft and tender to bear shipment any con- 
siderable distance. They soon shrink in 
weight, and their flesh quickly becomes 
dark, soft, and unattractive when dressed, 
after a long ride in the cars. ‘The Merino 
and its grades are seemingly the popular 
sheep in Northern Ulinois. Whatever its 
merits may be, and they are undeniably 
great, its most ardent advocate will not 
claim that the Merino is a good mutton 
animal. The question suggests itself, 
‘Could not the raising of mutton, and of 
early lambs especially, be made a profita- 
ble branch of farming, leaving the price 
of wool, out of the question, by those 
living within a few hours’ travel from any 
large city?’ In March and early April 
thrifty lambs sell for $5 to $88 each, a 
price which is surely great enough to pay 





all expenses and leave something more 
than the manure for profit.’” 
Foot-Rot and its Treatment. 
Before the treatmeut is given there 
ought to be a description made. with 
some care of the Gisease itself, to pre- 


vent faulty diagnosis. In the first place, 


it is not seated in the biflex canal. This 
canal is a duet leading from an_ oil- 


gland which secretes a viscid whitish 
unguent for the lubrication of the inside 
of the hoofs, and which has its mouth 
directly above the cleft in the pout of 
the foot. Some ignorant men_ believe 
that this secretion, when exuding from 
an unhealty foot somewhat sluggishly 
ina ductile vermicnular string is ‘the 
worm of the foot-rot’’ or the ‘seed of 
the foot-rot!*? They will press it, cut 
with the thumb and declare roundly, 
‘there is the very foot-rot itself!’ I 
I have seen a statement somewhere that 
foot-rot is caused by the obstruction of 
this canal and its consequent failure to 
supply the lubricant necessary to prevent 
galling in the cleft. This view is partly 
sustained by the circumstance that the 
disease is most prevalent in those sheep 
walks where an excessive amount of 
moisture has a tendency to chill the feet 
and impede circulation in them. 

There are sometimes boils occurring 
between the hoofs or about the heel, 
which upon being lanced discharge a 
quantity of pus; but itis hardly neces- 
sary to remark that these are not the 
dreaded plague. 

Foot-rot begins in the bridge or junc- 
tion of the cleft, and its primary stage 
consists in a transformation of the skin 
from its normal smoothness, dryness and 
pink-color to a whitish, parboiled and 
somewhat wrinkly condition, accompan- 
ied by the fetor common to this malady 
and the scald-foot. A thin, serous 
effusion sets in, which, as the disease 
advances in malignancy, assumes some- 








thing more of muco-purulent character. 


case that when an. 


| . | 
| made a political ery that shall serve its 





This corrosion of the tissue, accompan- 


| ied with fever, proceeds downward un- 


Take the following | 


published | covering of the hoof, 
goods | cleave fzom the foot 


| 


Bulletin, of | 





sin and the horny walls of the inside of 
the hoofs, when it dives under the latter 
land attacks the body of the foot. Soon 


which it causes to 
and hang only by 
the skin at the coronet, so thatit can 
easily be wrenched ott by the hand. The 
foot becomes a mass of hideous uleera- 
tion and is totally consumed, if indeed | 
the sheep has not already perished mis- | 
erably from the migration of the virus 
from the hoof the brisket and its conse- 
quent invasion of the entire body, with 
its army of destroying maggots. 

It is not worth while to cumber this 
article with even a mention of the 
erous remedies proposed for 


by thealmost unanimous 
the best flock-masters. Of the 
of them among my acquaintance, good, 
poor and indifferent, | know of no one 
who uses anything else. 
The point of supreme importance in | 
the administration of any remedy for 
foot-rot is to bring the remedial agent | 
in contact with the corrosive poison | 
wherever it is at work, to make it bunt 
out every minutest germ in itse lurking 
place in the complicated structure of the 
foot. For this reason, the vitriol will do 
its work better in water (a saturated | 
solution) than it will in any less diffus- | 
ible matrix, as white lead, or tar, or any- | 
thing similar. And for the same reason | 
also hot water, as hot as sound flesh ean | 
bear it, itis better than cold. Another 
point of the highest importance is to 
make the vitriol stay where itis put until 
it does its work. Hence the hoofs should 
be as elean as possible from dung and 
dirtbefore the application is made, and 
be kept out of water fora day or two 
afterward. The knife must be applied 
thoroughly—yet not so as to cause a 
troublesome effusion of blood—to lay 
bare the disease in all its hiding-places, | 


cutting away the hoof and the gristly | 
integuments wherever any virus may 


possibly lurk beneath. To this end any 
measure which will fetch the sheep's 
feet much in the water fora dayor two 
previous tothe operation not only cleans- 
es them, but softens the hoof, which is 
an important matter, since after some 


hours’ soaking the pocket-knife will 
readily pare away a hoof which when 
indurated by several days of dry weath- 


er will yield only to the chisel and mal- 
let. As the operation generally has to 
be performed in summer, it is well to 
keep the flockon dry feed a day or two 
beforehand, so that the dung under-foot 
may not be so diffusive when the time 
comes for operating. If they can be 
kept standing on wet straw their hoofs 
will be soaking in the meantime. ‘Then 
if driven through high wet grass the feet 
will be partly washed, and the cleansing 
can be completed with a swabin a tub 
of water. After the paring has been 
done, let the sheep stand fifteen or 
twenty minutesin ashallow vitriol foot- 
bath, say two inehes in depth, strong and 
hot, as above deseribed, and kept hot 
by the occasional removal of some of the 
liquid and the replacing of 1t with some 
freshly heated. After leaving the bath 


nuin- | 
foot-rot. | 
Blue vitrio] is assigned to the first place | 
testimony of | 
dozens | 


the main floor above the basement should 
be very tight, to prevent the dirt and 


to return whence it| til it reaches the line of junction of: the | dust from ‘sifting down upon the sheep. 


The fodder can be drooped through a 
trap door into the rack, which should be 
built through the center of the basement, 
feed 
from either side. 


scantling five fect, eight inches long and 
places them about thirty inches apart. 
He then constructs the whole ace ording 


| to the following figure, which is an e nd 
view: 
) 











The bottom of the trough, a, is made of | 
plank 11-2x8 inches; % is the sliding | 
board reaching down ‘and is nailed to the 
bottom board of thet trough; crepresents | 
rack slats, 1 1-2x2 inches nailed to the | 
sliding hoard six inches from the bottom, ! 
and raising three feet and nailed at the | 
top, d, to a scantling, 2x2 1-2 inches. The 
slats are placed three inches apart, and | 
|lean from the trough four inches at the 
top; eis the front side of the trough 
eight inches wide; fis a bar across the | 
top of the trough, to the rack slate, to | 
divide the trough and to prevent the 
sheep from getting into it. These bars 
are placed at every third slat, or may be 
placed at every second one. This is 2 
grain as wellas a hay rack. Nothing is 
wasted in it, as fhe short bits slide down 
the sliding board, through the slafs, into | 
the trough, and when covered with a lit- 
tle meal will be eaten. The rack, as will | 
readily be seen, can be made single as | 
well as double.— Western Rural. 
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Bee Hives. 


MRS. E. S. TUPPER. 

Every bee veo ought to have his | 
hives made during winter, ready for the 
summer’s use, whether he needs two or 
three, or as many hundred. 

In the multitude of bee hives, patent- 
ed or not, eavh and every one of them, 
in the opinion of the maker or patentee, 
the *‘greatest and only show on earth,”* 
it is Cifficult for a novice, or even a bee - 
keeper of some experience to decide 
which is best. The temptation is grea 
to try every promising new hive, and 
we have seen apiaries that were secon¢c 
only to the patent office at Washington 
as a curiosity. We are not going to 
name any of them as_ preferable to all 
others. Wearer not found of ‘treading | 
on people's toes.’ Many of the patented | 
hives have good features—some are near- 
ly perfect—and yet the very best of them 
will not do the work of either bee-keeper 








the sheep should be confined ona dry | 
hard, floor for one or two days, where, 
if they have been previously kept on dry, 
feed fora short space, the manure on | 
the floor will not seriously abate the 
effects of the vitriol on the feet. ; 
This is the way to stamp out foot-rot | 
—a process short, sharp and"*severe, says 
Stephen Powers in the Ohio Farmer. 








Sheep Barns. 


Sometime during the summer and fall 
we presume that those who thus far in 
life have neglected to provide suitable 
winter shelter for their shee p, will con- 
struct at least a comfortable shed and, 
perbaps, a commodious barn. We wish 
to say to any who do not realize the fact, 
that it will pay to do so. The sheep is 
pretty well protected by nature, and it 
is the accepted theory that they can 
stand the cold, if they are protected froin 
the wet. The theory is correct enough, 
for we all know that in many cases they 
do stand it because they have to stand 
it. Nevertheless it is a fact that cold 
weather will exhaust the animal heat 
even of a sheep. There is an English 
experiment on record where a flock- 
master fed a flock in the open field and 
another in a warm shed, upon precisely 
the same kind and quantity of food. in 
winter. The result was that the sheep 
out doors gained one pound per week 
while those under the warm shed gained 
three pounds, and ate less food. This 
is sufticient without comment. It is per- 
fectly reasonable, whatever theorists may 
say. If care is taken to provide perfect 
ventilation, shelter from the cold, except 
when exercise is necessary. is very desir- 
able. As all who have experienced know, 
there should not be too much crowding, 
but that is not necessary in order to have 
shelter. Mr. Mechi struck the nail on 
the head when he advocated shelter for 
all farm animals. It is true that we 
question the advisability of shutting up 
animals that have never had any care 
bestowed upon them. Whenever sheep, 
or other farm animals, have been turned | 
out from the very beginning of their ex- | 
istence, to rove wild over the fields, 
without any sort of restraint, the nervy- | 

ous excitement of being confined will 
more than outweigh any advantage that | 
may be gained. But that is not the w ay 

to raise stock. We wish to say right | 
here, that the breeder who begins early | 
to accustom his stock to his presence and 
voice, to reasonable restraint and in- 

spires its contidence, will make money | 
by the operation. 

We believe that every flock-master 
who is engaged at all largely in the busi- | 
ness. should have a well-constructed | 
and convenient barn. An open shed is! 
better than nothing. but the best flock- 
masters in this country now pretty gen- | 
erally agree with the opinion that we 
have expressed above, that sheep are 
better in good, warm quarters in winter. | 
The only “question to settle is, what shall | 
the barn be like? Now it ought not g 
be difficult for anybody to plan a barn, 
unless he wants a very elaborate barn. 
In constructing a sheep barn, the sheep | 
stables #e to be in the basement, but 
not underground. The structure, there - 
fore, will be so built that the main en- | 
trances are approached by bridges. The | 
basement wall for such a purpose should | 
be of concrete. It is almost impossible | 
always to have a dry basement unless it* 
is. No rule need be be laid down for the | 
dimensions of either’ basement or the | 
barn above, except that it requires about | 
1,600 square feet for a hundred long- | 
wool sheep, or one hundred and fifty | 











Merino. That would be a barn 40x40 | 
feet. As we have several times noted, ' 


; well made in 


| gists. 


or bees, and that is just what some peo- 
ple expect ahive to do! It is also what 
some patentees claim their hive will do. 
As consistently might one buy a plow 
or harrow ard put it into the field, ex- | 
pecting it to do his work for him. 
Neither will bees do any better in the | 
best hive, without assistance, than in the | 
roughest gum or salt barrel. } 
The sole advant: ige in a modern hive 
over the old style, ‘is to give the bee- 
keeper perfect control of his bees, so 
that he can know their exact condition 
at all times, and control and aid them 
when they need help and control. We 
have all seen patent hives in which bees 
were #0 far beyond any control, asin a 
box hive,and yet the owners expected 
great things of them because the hive 
was nice. There have been great im- 
provements inthe facility with which 
hives can be opened and examined, and 
also in the method of securing honey in 
the comb or with the extractor, but to 
secure these advantages, alittle expense 
is necessary. ‘The bee-keeper, wishing 
toexperiment and to have his bees in 
faney shape without regard to expense. 
can make his hives as nicely and as com- 
plicated as he chooses. To the begin- 
ner, and the person who keeps bees for 
the profit there is in them, they should 
be made as cheaply and simply as pos- 
sible, having regard only to certain re- 
quisites which we deem _ absolutely 
necessary for profitable bee-keeping. 

First. To keep bees either for pleas- 
ure are profit, the movable frame in some 
form must be in every hive. There is no 
other way to make the matter a certainty 
by giving the absolute control of the 
bees. 

Second. These frames may be used in 
a square box.or oblong shallow hive— 
large or small as may best please the 
owner. We much prefer a hive as near- 
ly square as possible, and have best suc- 
cess with the frames in such hives. 

Third. These frames should be ar- 
ranged so asto fit perfectly, move easily, 
and so as not to touch any of the walls of 
the hive and yet not be more than three 
| eights of an inch distance from them. 

Fourth the hives should be all alike so 
that every frame will fit every hive in| 
your apiary. | 

Fifth. When increase of stock is desir- | 
|ed the hives must not be more than one 
foot square inside every way; but if 
|largest amounts of honey are desired, 
they may be made much lar ger and will 
more surely secure that object. 

These hives are furnished ready to 

nail together socheaply that itis poor 
economy to buy in any other way. In 
the ‘‘knock down:” with one hive put 
together as a guide, any woman can nail 
and paint them. 

The poorest of all economy is to have 
hives poorly made of unseasoned lumber 
A hive should bea ‘perpetual institu- 
tion,’ and however simple, should be 
é every particular.—Bee 
and Poultry Monthly. 














RovuGu on RatTs.—Clears out rats, 
mice, roaches, flies, ants, bed- bugs. 
skunks, chipmunks, gophers. le. Drug- 








IN THE COUNTRY ALL SUMMER.— 
The man who takes his family into the 
country for the summer should remem- | 
ber that he will save his children a gre: at | 
deal of pain. and himself a large amount 
of money in doctors’ bills, if he 
thoughtful enough to carry a supply of | 
| PERRY Davis’ PAIN KILLER. The medi- | 
cine is a standard specific for all cases of 
cramps, colic, cholera morbus, diarrhea, 
or dysentery. 





| Walnut, 


Early 
| 


July 19, 1838. 





| poTaTo BUG 
Poison. 


a@rif the nearest dealer 
(Limited), P. O. Box 990, No. 90 Water St. 


LONDON PURPLE 


has be vad it, write 
, New York, who will send prices 





POTATO BUG 
Poison, 


to *.. a AY’S LONDON PURPL E CO., 
and te stimonials. 





| Seeds! 


FOR SALE BY 
| 
| 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7 South Main St., 


Between Market and a ST LOUIS, 
' 


Prices ace inate to market value. 
RED WHEATS. 


| 
| Early Michigan,......ss.0++-+++ 
Lancaster, 


Velvet Chaff, 
Bearded 
AMBER WHEATS. 
May, Smooth, 
*. OW sepenncsoces Smooth. 
WHITE WHEATS. 
Tappahannoc k, 
| Clawson, 


Fultz, 


White Chaff, 
. Red Chaff. 

Fall Barley, See ‘a Rye, ted Rust Proof Oats. 
| GRASS SEE D—Timothy, Clover, Red Top, 
| Blue Grass, Orehurd Gre iss, He mp Seed. 








No Whiskey! 


Brown’s Iron Bitrers 
4s one of the very few tonic 
medicines that are not com- 
posed mostly of alcohol or 
whiskey, thus becoming a 
fruitful source of intemper- 
ance by promoting a desire 
for rum. 


Brown’s Iron Bitrers 
is guaranteed to be a non- 
intoxicating stimulant, and 
it will, in nearly every case, 
take the place of all liquor, 
and at the same time abso- 
lutely kill the desire for 
whiskey and other intoxi- 
cating beverages. 


Rev. G. W. RICcE, editor of 
the American Christian Re- 
view, says of Brown's Iron 
Bitters: 


Cin., O., Nov. 16, 1881. 

Gents :—The foolish wast- 
ing of vital force in business, 
pleasure, and vicious indul- 
gence of our people, makes 
your preparation a necessity ; 
and if applied, will save hun- 
dreds who resort to saloons 
for temporary recuperation. 


. Brown's Iron Bitters 
has been thoroughly tested 
for dyspepsia, indigestion, 
biliousness, weakness, debil- 
ity, overwork, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, consumption, 
liver complaints, kidney 
troubles, &c., and it never 
fails to render speedy and 


permanent relief. 








SCROFULA 


and all Scrofulous Diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, 
Eczema, _ Blo otches, Ringworm, Tumors, Car- 


buncles, Boils and Eruptions of the Bkin. are the | 


direc: result of an impure state of the 

cure these diseases the blood must sty purified 

and restored to a healthy and natural condition. 
AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has for over forty 


yesrs been recognized by a medical | 


authorities as the most powerful purifier in 
existence. t frees the system m all foul 
humors, enriches and strengthens the blood, re- 
moves all traces of mercurial treatment, and 
es es Reels a complete master of all scrofulo~ 
sease 
A rr Cure of Scrofulons Sores. 


“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofa. | 


lous sore folowey on my legs. The limbs were 
badly swollen and inflamed, and the sores dis- 
charged large quantities of offensive matter. 
Every remedy I tried failed, until I used AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA, of which I have now taken three 
bottles, with the result that the sores are healed 
and my general health oof Four improved. I feel 

Yery gratetul for the good your medicine has done 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. ANN O'BRIAN.” 
148 Sullivan St., New York, June 24, 1882. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


stimulates and regulates the action of the digest- 
ive and assimilative organs, renews and strength- 
ens the vital forces, and speedily cures Rheuma- 
tism, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General 
Debility and all diseases arising from an impover- 
ished or corrupted condition of the blood anda 
weakened vitality. 

It is incomparably the chea 
en account of its concentrate 
power over disease. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists ; price $1, six bottles for $5. 


strength and great 





RICHARDSON & CO°S 
IMPROVED 
BUTTER COLOR 
A NEW DISCOVERY. 


(Por several years we have furnished the 
Dairymen of America With an excellent arti- 
ficial color for butter; so meritorious that it met 
with great success everywhere receiving the 
highest and only prizes at both International 
Dairy Fairs. 

i But by patient and scientific chemical re- 
search we have improved in several points, and 
now offer this new color as the best in the world. 


It Will Not Color the Buttermilk. It 
Will Not Turn Rancid. It is the 


Strongest, Brightest and 


Cheapest Color Made, 


t@rAnd, while prepared in oil, is so compound- 
ed that it is impossible for it to become rancid. 

t@ BEWARE of all imitations, and of all 
other oil colors, for they are liable to become 
rancid and spoil the butter. 

(er If you cannot get the “improved” write us 
to know where and how to get it without extra 
expense. (46) 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 























JOHN B. BLYHOLDER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier.Road and Te ack 
work a specialty. 2717 Franklin Ave. 








is} Wanted Agents, male and female, for new 
Low in 


book, “Daughters of America.” 
price. 50 cents will secure an outfit & ageney- 
Address FORSHEE & MCMAKI, Cincinnati, 





ee 
2 24 hours, free | 

Sure cure for Epizepsy or Fits in 24 

Dr. Kr ~ 9844 Arsenal St., St. Louis 


to poor. 


st blood medicine, | 


| Northern Sugar Cane Manual 
‘ore ' By Prors. WEBER & Sc OVELL, 
1ampaign, Ill. Se nt free on applic ation 
GEO. 8. SQU IER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| Headquarters for 


| i 


/TURND 





Now in store prime FRESH seed of the-tol- 
| lowing sorts 
| | Red or Pur ple Top, 
Yellow Ruta Baga, 
White Eee. Yellow 8S 
| Cow Horn, White F 
Also Southern Forester or Seven 
“greens” only. 
Price 60c, per Ib.; 


White Globe, 
Amber Gk 





Top, for 


5 lbs. of any one sort $2.75. 


Postage léc, per lb. extra. 
| MICHEL PLANT & SEED CO., 
f 107 N. Fifth street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TO NURSERYMEN, 


A Nurseryman with ten years’ experience 
in all branches of the busine 88, in one of the 
| largest and oldest Nurseries in the South, de- 


sires to connect himself with an established, 


| | house in the same line. Can control a larg 
| portion of the custom of his late firm, whic sh 
| has sold as high as $25,000 in a se ason, Ad- 
| dre ss, care e of RURAL WORLD, DELTA. 


RAM SIBLEY & 


co. 






SEND FOR 


CATALOGUE 179-183 MAIN STREET, 
AND ROCHESTER, N & 
PRICE LIST — 200-206 Randolph St Chicago, 1F 





Fishing Nets, 


| FISHING TACKLE. 


| Trammell, Hoop and Bird Nets always on 
hand. Send for Price List. 


CG. & F, CHENOT, 
No. 324 SOUTH MAIN ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE BAYLES 
SOUTH ST. LOUIS NURSERIES 


Make a 


Specialty of Growing 


| Aaere, Peach, Pear, 


(Dwarf and preted d), 


‘CHERRY AND PLUM TREES, 
Also Everblooming & H, P. Roses, 


And furnishing Nurserymen and Dealers at 
| ® Lowest Rates. C orrespondence solicited. 

| S. M. BAYLES, 

| South St. Louis, Mo. 











ESTABLISHED 1866. 


P. M. KIELY & CO., 


Commission Merehants, 
|719 Broadway. - ~- St. Louis, 
| Fruits in their Season a Specialty. 


We offer .to shippers 16 years experience, 


| promptness, and the best location in the city. 


Stencil plates, price currents, etc., free. 


TURKISH BATHS. 


THE BEST IN THE WEST at the Southern 
| Hotel Bath Rooms, South Fifth Street. 
| Open from 6 o’clock a. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 
Sundays, from 6 o’clock a. m. to12 m. 
Owing to the great throng daily patronizing 
our widely known establis iment, gentlemen 
ONLY can be accommodated. 


RANDOLPH & SMITH, Prosretors. 


TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
311 N. Seventh St , Between Olive and Locust. 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 








. FOR LADIES :—Monday, Thuredey and Sat- 
urday mornings from 9 a. m. to 12 
FOR GENTLEMEN :—From7 a. m. 1 t09 p. m. 
| sr the above hours for ladies. 
SUNDAYS :—Gents from 7 a. m. to 12m. 








ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 








Best and Cheapest. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
U. Soldiers’ Limbs 
on Gov’t order FREE, 
Fifteen —, Ex —o. 
ence. Send for 

phiet, free to all. 


D. P. KANE, Manufacturer, 
205 N. 4th St., ST. LOUIS, M0. 












at. Imp’d 

| one ty Comfert- 
able, Portable,i25 
up, Send for Ii- 
justratad Crtalo- € 


| ANDREWS Fait Bed S0styes 










AV —E M ON EYIE pivery ¥ Farmer on 
cts. 

bushel a caved 

Sf el ean Pa 


| 
| 
«| 2 on Cotton 
| 
| 
4 


po ad om. ta 
Ww 
THOMAS SMOOTHING ING HARROW 


tains 72 sharp steel blades, covering 1 

feet at each sweep. Warranted the most pewerss . 

Pulverizer ever invented. For pamphlet contain- 

ing illustrations of both machines at work, @ and hun- 
who _use and recommend 

CO. Geneva. 


which con 


dreds of names of those 
them, address THOMAS HARROW C 


tfit 
a week in your own town. Terms and $5 oatit 
$66 free. Address H Yaniet & Co., Pertland, Me 
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Horticultural. 


Strawberries at Glasgow. Mo. 
Cot. COLMAN: By a pressing invita- 
tion froma young friend of mine, and 
one who got his first instructions in hor- 
ticulture from me, and got also his first 
plants, L took passage on the steamer 
Montana from here for Glasgow. ‘Henry 
Schnell, the proprietor of the strawber- 
ry patch I am about to describe, is from 
Warren county, and only commenced 
operations at Glasgow one year ago last 
spring. He was told that he could not 
grow strawberries there, as different per- 
sons had tried it and failed. But, heed- 
less of these cautions, he embarked in 
the enterprise with a will. He has three 
acres in full bearing, of all the leading 
varieties. as well as the newest ones. He 
is a regular reader of the RURAL WORLD, 
and knows how to do things of this sort 
right. There is not a weed in his patch. 
He mulched between the rows with straw. 
Many varieties were vot yet in prime 
order when I was there, but the later 
ones promise well. ; 

He had calculated on getting ten thous- 
and quarts, but the frost in May cut them 
considerably, so that they may fall short 
of his calculation. Since then he has 
written that he is shipping about ten 
erates (60 gallons) of berries daily. He 
has also considerable ground in rasp- 
berries which look well. So much for a 
place where they said strawberries would 
not grow. 


Bluffton, Mo. 


S. MILLER. 


Tomato Raising in Arkansas. 

Last night, at 6 o’clock, we sat in our 
domicile’s rear, and looked! What a glory 
of God our eges beheld! Speechless and 
fair, sat the round moon in the blue 
heaven. But north! Ah, there was a 
spectacle for you. In vast heaps and 
layers were piled up the vapor-banks of 
thunder and storm. Here were the con- 
voluted Alps of darkness, and how the 
light footed lightning reveled in the 
grand play ground! It flashed and 
skipped in perfect eestacy of untamable 
and unrestrainable license and tury. It 
was too delighted with its opportunity 
to refrain, and every kind of antic was 
most wonderfully executed in this 
ink-stained cloud-fleece. Gold darts 
flew in most prodigal fashion—tire cim- 
eters clove the mountains—fal- 
chions and chain shots, like spir- 
its, flew whither they would. They dove 
into abysses, they smote through, water 
dunder-bergs, they rose to the tops of 
cloud snuwdons—yes, to the very utmost 
margin of Hermous and Carmels of 
storm cloud. Ah, it was a ‘sight worth 
seeing. ‘My dear,” said I, ‘what is 
puny man’s” pyrotechnics. compared 
with this glory of the Lord? What are 
nitrate of potash flashes and flushes, the 
painted glows and toy-like glories of 
some city summer evenings, alongside of 
these skips and thrusts of the electricity 
that God made. These handsprings and 
dances of fire, these terrible travels of 
untamable light, through leagues of 
space, in far less than quarter seconds of 
time?’ And still the moon sat mute and 
sweet inthe East. What contrast be- 
tween her serenity on one side, and the 
pictorial frenzy of force and fire on the 
other! And all the while, lower down, 
and in the wood-girt circle just forward, 
the little fire-flies were executing their 
mimic miracles, of coruscation, twink- 
ling and darkening, specking the air 
with points of light—so that clearly noth- 
ing is either too great or small, too mag- 
nificent or too diminutive for God to auth- 
orize in the universe of His creation. 

Record June 15, as the first day of to- 
mato gathering in Prescott, Ark., for the 
St. Louis market. The satisfaction of so 
doing, is marred by the necessity of 
throwing away so many imperfect toma- 
toes. Just look at them pierced with 
holes and scourged by an enemy; type 
of intruding evil, in this afflicted world. 
The worm interloper, ensconced in pulp, 
fattening on mild vegetable acid, tunnel- 
ing his way through the green apple, 
precipitating maturity, 
robbery,—pioneeiing rottenness,—aye, 
he is a type of the evil that eats into the 
heart of things, in sO many Ways on 
earth. Good ‘square packing” is . the 
rule on this plantation, and every unfit 
specimen goes quick to “the dust from 
which it sprung.’ The havoc wrought 
by this pest is serious and almost dis- 
couraging. However, if prices do not 
take a fall, or so long as they do not, we 
cau endure the drawback of the 
vimlet nuisanee. (At present I 
waive my essay on tomato-raising.) 


The potato growers in South Arkansas | 


have not had the expected remunerative 
prices this year. There is no ‘boom’ 
neither has been, nor will be, and I hear 


there was a project of shippinga car- 


load toOmaha. in hope of something | 


better than St. Louis or Chicago afforded. 
It israther gratifying to see the peach 
trees bought of George W. Murrill, of 
Austin, Ark.. and set last November, 
throw abroad their green arms, leaf- 
decked and luxuriant. From straight 
stalks five feet high, after shortening 
back,‘they have become veritable trees, 
with four months room and time to 
grow, even now, this current year. What 
length will these bright sinewy branches 
yet attain, that have made three or four 
feet actual growth already? 

[read of cold rains and backward 
weather in [Illinois and Missouri. Just 
here, the growth of corn in many in- 
stances is wonderful. The rains have 
been warm and timely, and the ranks of 
living greenness towering up high above 
the farmer's head in mid-June give prom- 
ise of abundance. We want imigration,we 
want capital, we wantindustry. Novem- 
beris a good month for new-comers, We 
don’t much advise wagon. travel—but 
think the railroad a better way of 
ingress. The roar of the lions is com- 
panionable. Day and night the locomo- 
tives of the Iron Mountain railioad toil 
on tireless. The monarchs of the rail 
know no weariness or pain. There are 
no rheumatisms in this brotherhood. 
The intellect of man is materialized in 
mechanisms, which by their marvelous 


multiplication, make this age an aston-| 


ishment. From some mountain top, 
Who shall count for us the smoke trails 
of thundering trains endlessly going. 
Solng, going—count the headlights of 
*ngines flashing into midnights,—arith- 


and living by | 


| 
metically comprehend the strange races | 


}and rushes of linked chariots over how 
-many hundred thousand miles of iron | 
rails? Was Rome great? Yes, great in 


her day. Butshe had not these giants of 
this century. She did not make them 
with feetand arms of iron, prodigies of 


strength, covering the land. She did | 
not find furce,foree stored in nature, 


it. utilize it—and fill the 
storin of never-resting 
lines and trains of traffic and tavel. 
|Rome, beside America, seems little 
lenough in retrospect.—but letus hope 


| for the Kingdom of God, which is better 
| and greater than all. 


| tame it, train 
| world with the 


COLEGROVE, 
Prescott, Ark., June 19. 1883. 





American Association of Nurserymen, Forists | 

and Seedsmen. 

(Mr. J. C. Plumb, of Milton, Wiscon- | 

sin, was ip at®@ndance at the late meeting 

of this association in St. Louis, and thus | 

writes home to his paper, the Western 
Farmer, published at Madison, Wis.) 


The eighth annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation was held June 20th to 23d in St. 
Louis. The attendance was large, over | 
two hundred from abroad, representing | 
most of the States east of the Rocky 
mountains. Ohio furnishing the largest 
number, and the South well represented. 
The President, Col. Colman, presided 
with rare ability; and all the arrange- 
ments were complete for a most profita- 
ble and enjoyable meeting. 

In his opening address the president | 
said it gave him great pleasure to wel- 
come the delegates. The nurserymen 
and florists were doing much to beautify 
the land, to cause it to blossom as the 
rose. Itwas not so long ago that the 
nurserymen of the country numbered 
only a few hundred, now there are mil- 
lions of dollars invested in the business. 
The object of the association is to bring 
members into close union, to elevate the 
profession and to make it as respectable 
as any profession in the land. There is | 
no profession which offers so many in- | 
ducements. All the so-called learned | 
professions are over-crowded, but in the | 
nurserymen’s profession there is glenty | 
of room, especially in the upper story. 
There isno profession whieh requires 
greater intellectual ability and force. He 
spoke at some length onthe subject of 
transportation. He recommended that 
some good business man be employed to 
attend railroad freight conventions to in- 
sist upon the rights of nurserymen. He 
referred to the excessive taxation im- 
posee upon nursery products. 
matter to which he called 
that of tree agents. The tree agent is a 
necessity. Ile has donea great deal of 
good. There are black sheep among them, 
but there isa remedy for that, which he 
thought lay with the nurserymen. 

Each member was called upon to re- 
port the extent and quality of pursery 
stock in their several localities, which 
report showed a general shortness of 
nursery stock, except peach and grape, 





attention was 


Another | 


Another Danger to Strawberries. 


Wm. Trelease, of the Wisconsin Horti- 
cultural Society, reports to the New 
York Tribune a new assailant of the 
strawberry, of which he says: 

‘The leaves of the wild strawberry are 
often discolored by one or more reddish- 
purple blotebes, usually one-eighth to 
one-quarter inch in diameter, with a 
brown or white dead center. Similar 
spots are not uncommon on the leaves of 
some varieties of cultivated berries. As 
a general thing they are not so numerous 
as toinjure the plant seriously, though, 
in common with all diseased conditions 
of the leaf, they weaken it in proportion 
to their abundance. Last August, straw- 
berry leaves very badly discolored were 
received from Mr. Wim. 8. Trowbridge, 
of Milwaukee, with the statement that 
his entire berry patch was threatened 
with extermination, the disease having 
appeared in a virulent form and rapidly 
spread. An examination with the mi- 
croscope showed that the plants, like 
those about Madison and other parts of 
the country, were suffering from the at- 
tacks of a parasitic fungus, which was 
growing luxuriantly in the diseased leaf- 
tissues. Atthe time of examination it 
was fruiting freely, the threads of which 
it consists emerging in tufts through the 


breathing-pores of the leaf, and bearing | 


many minute reproductive bedies or 
spores. In this form the fungus is known 
as Ramularia Tulasuei, and the spores 
meutioned serve for its rapid increase in 
the growing season. 

“Some varieties appear less liable to 


attack than others. ‘The disease does not | 


appear to spread with dangerous rapid- 
ity except in the hot, damp weather or 
mid-summer, and, though it has long 
been known ina mild form on wild and 
cultivated plants, Ido not know that it 
has proved very destructive before. It 
may be possible to keep it somewhat 
under control,especially on small patches, 
by removing and burning discolored 
leaves. There seems to be no way of 
saving badly injured beds, which should 
be covered with dry mulch and burned to 
prevent the spread of the disease. The 
prompt employment of this measure, if 
the trouble appears locally, may save the 
balance of the crop. While there appears 
to be some ground for alarm, the fungus 
will probably be destructive only in sea- 
sons very favorable to its development, 
as is the case with the potato blight and 
similar diseases, so that healthy plants, 
especially of resistant varieties, set in 
place of those destroyed last year, may 
do well this year and next.” ~ 





Missouri as a Fruit State. 


Itis notunlikely that Missouri will here- 
after be regarded as the best fruit State 
in the Union. Its reputation for produc- 
ing grapes, peaches, and the various 
small fruits is well established. ‘The 
wine made from Missouri grapes is equal 
to that manufactured in any country this 
side of Hungary. Missouri pears are 
nearly as fair as those produced in Cali- 
fornia, and are of a much finer flavor. 
Missouri apples are at least as fully ap- 





cherry being especially short in supply, 
while the current year’s growth was 
every Where reported unusually fine. 

Among the valuable papers read, was 
one by P. Barry, of Rochester, Nev 
York, on ‘ornamental and shade trees ;"° 
| one by T. V. Munson, of Texas, showing 
| that State to be a hard climate for most 
| northern trees, but adapted to a race of 
| more southern treés, and not wanting in 
beautitul natives. 

Peter Henderson, of New York, fur- 
nished a paper on the formation and 
renovation of lawns. Geo. W. Camp- 
| bell, of Ohio, read a valuable paper on 
desirable varieties of old and new grapes. 
General discussion followed these papers, 
and the numerous questions brought up, 
but business and social converse ab- 
sorbed much of the time. 

This association adopted resolutions 
to show the importance of more‘ sure 
and speedy transportation of nursery- 
stock ; that trees and plants are practie- 
ally ‘live stock,** and should have con- 
sideration and accommodations corres- 
ponding thereto. 

Among the entertainments provided 
for delegates from abroad, was a grand 
carriage procession, in which over sixty | 
elegant carriages took 250 visitors to the | 
several parks, fair grounds, and Zoolog- | 
ical Garden, and Shaw’s Garden, which |! 
latter place is the pride of the city, for | 
its choice collection of floral and arbor- | 
ture specimens is second -to none west of | 
Philadelphia, and with a national repu- | 





tation. This garden and park of thirty 
acres, With its rare collection of all 





known species that can be made a sue- 
cess in this climate, are the product of 
many years of care and lavish expendi- 
tures on the part of Henry Shaw, Esq., 
who has provided that it shall at his de- 
inise become the property of the city of 
St. Louis, and become a part of their ex- 
tended system of parks, the gem of the 
series. 

On this occasion Mr. Shaw unveiled 
| beautiful marble busts of Linneus, Nut- 
j tall and Gray, with appropriate cere- 
| mony, in honor of the memory of these 

eminent naturalists. 

The closing act in these series of en-. 
| tertainments, was a steamer excursion 

on Friday afternoon, in which over five | 
j hundred went down the river fifteen 
miles, giving tine views of the great | 
| river at flood tide, 32 feet above low 
; Water mark, the various river craft, the 
;government barracks. glass factories 
}iron works and railway shops, which 
occupy the Missouri shore for many 
;miles down the riyer below the great 
| bridge. 

This excursion was made the occa- 
sion of many parting words, and the! 
| presentation to the retiring president of | 
jone hundred autographs of members | 
of the association, with as many dollars | 
for subscription to his paper, the RuRAL} 
WoRLD, which was accepted with most 
feeling remarks. Here, as elsewhere, 
was served 2 ‘free lunch,’ and we are 
glad to say that a large majority of the 
members from abroad chose the icy 
lemonade in preference to the choicest 
wines. 

This couvention in all its details, was 
most admirably managed by Col. Col- 
man, and as the next annual meeting is 
to be held in Chicago, it remains for the 
new president, Mr. Hunt, of the firm of 
Miller & Hunt, of Chicago, to seeure as 
much local attention to the growing body 
of nurserymen, seedsmen and _ florists, 
who will meet there in still larger num- 
bers next year. 











Dr. Maxwell 'T’. Masters writes that he 
j has often seen the experiment tried ot 
thinning potatoe tops by pulling out all 
the smaller stems, leaving oply two or at | 
most three of the stronger ones to the 
hill, and never knew an instance where 
the result was not larger tubers and fre- 
quently a heavier total crop. 

e 





>) world. 


Vi 


| preciated, For many years they had 
| only a local reputation. Last year they 
|became known in many parts of the 
They reached both the Atlantic 
aud Pacific coast, and gave excellent 
satisfaction, wherever they were sold. 
| Large quantities of them were sent to 
|Canada, where they were 


Eugland and = Scotland, and sold 
as Canada apples, which had an 
excellent reputation. They endured 


} 
| transportation well, and kept along time | 
The reputation they | 


in good condition. 
| gainéd last year will insure ready sales 
in the future. The soil and climate of 
Missouri are both very favorable for fruit. 
The abundant forests afford abundant 
| protection against the winds that -do so 
much damage ‘to fruit trees in prairie 
States. The facilities for making good 


passed by any State ip the Union. With 
the present facilities for transportation 
the fruit can be sent by rail or by boat to 
any part of the country at comparatiyely 
small cost. The demand for fruit in 
Texas and Colorado is now very large, 
and Missouri is well situated to supply it. 
Mississippi river boats can take fruit from 
Missouri to Minnesota and Louisiana to 
good advantage.—X.. C. Journal. 





Garden Herbs. 


Every well kept garden should have a 
due proportion of garden herbs, but with 
the exception of some coarse fellows, 
which know how to take care of them- 
selves, such as catnip and chamomile, 
there are seldom any to befound. Sage, 
thyme and parsley are seldom grown ex- 
cept for market. Of parsley we have 
frequently given hints. It must be sown 
very early and on cool, rich ground; and 
if the seeds du not appear for a month 


| . A 
| one must have patience, for it often takes 


a long time to decide what it intends to 
do abdut it. In regard to sage many 
have it for a year or so, when it disap- 
pears. To have sage continually it is 
best to take it up every second year, split 
itapart and set in the ground much 
deeper than it was before. Roots then 
come out from the vigorous young wood, 


}and the plants seem better adapted to 


stand extremes of heat and cold than 
when the branches are exposed on long 
stalks. Sage is not so liable to get killed 
out in the winter when it is cut back in 
the fall. Many cut back some of it for 
drying. Indeed, dried sage is the form 
in which it is chiefly used. Thyme 
usually manages to live, though nothing 
be done to it; but it is also better for 
being cut back every fall and for an oc- 
casional replanting.—Germantown Tele- 
graph. 





Early Peaches. 


At Denison, Tex, on the 9th of June. 


| Mr. T. V. Munson exhibited the follow- 


ing named varleties: Alexander, Ams- 
den, Brice, Ashby, Baker, Kelly's Early, 
William's Early, Larkins, Climax, 
Engle’s Climax, Hynes Nectar, Cally 


| Seaff, Eureka, Wilder, Waterloo, Alpha, 


Bower’s Early, Gov. Garland, Musser, 
and others, which could searcély be dis- 


tinguished one from the other, except, 


that Musser is again a little the earliést, 
Alexander a little the Jargest, and Wild- 
er’s Early, Waterloo, and Excelsior a 
little the latest. All are productive 
enough, sure bearers, and like 
their parent, Hale’s Early, are subject 
9 = in wet weather, or in heavy, damp 
ands. 


It costs so much to testdifferent yarie- 
ties of fruits, especially those that are 
long in coming into bearing, that aver- 
age farmers cannot afford to do much of 
it. ‘The safe rule is to plant the sorts 
that have been found productive and 
good, and only adopt novelties on the 
assurance of nurserymen in whom the 
buyer has implicit confidence. 





shipped to} 


cellars for preserving the fruit are unsur- | 


COLMAN’'S RURAL WORLD. 


Tree Labels 


The kind we have used for many 
years 1s made of strips of zinc, six inches 
long. a third of an inch wide at one end 
and two-thirds at the other. The name 
18 written on the wide end witha ecom- 
mon lead pencil, and the label is attach- 
ed to the tree in a second or two, making 
one or two coils of the narrow end around 
a small side branch, the portion with the 
name on hanging down in full view. The 
names will last halfa century: we have 
seen them as distinet as at first after 
thirty years. The coiled zine will yield 
as the tree grows, and neither come off 
nor cut the limb. We repeat the men- 
tion of the matter, as some of our best 
journals appear not to know the labels. | 
The American Journal of Forestry de- 
scribes a zine label hung by a wire, | 
which is more complex, often wearing 
off by wind, and as often cutting into the 
| bark, the name being written with corro- 
sive ink, or with a lead pencil, which 
that journal informs us ‘will last a eon- 
siderable time.” It should be borne in 
mind that the zine, before writing with a 
} pencil, should be rusted more or less on 
the surface, and forthis reason: old waste 
zine is best. 


Thinning Fruits. 


Some of our more pregressive and ob- 
serving’ truit growers thoroughly re- 
cognize the profitableness of thinning | 
fruits where the crop is in excess of the 
capabilities of the plant to perfectly ma- 
| ture it. The evils of overeropping are 
| not contined to the crop on hand, but it 


|} exerts a banefulintiuence on the follow- 
jing crop. ‘Thus two crops, at least, are 
| placed in jeopardy. The habit of hay- 
jing alearing year alternating with a 
| barren year in apple orchards is wholiy 
| due to excessive crops. Such a_ thing is 
| not known where the trees are attended 
to in the matter of removing extra 
| fruits where they are too numerous for 
the energies of the plant. Of course, 
| thinning an apple, pear or peach orchard 
| is no trifling operation; it involves much 
|expense, but it is simpiy a question of 
| profit or loss, and those who practice it 
| once continue it, showing that it is high- 
|ly profitable. No fruit suffers more 
| from an excess of crop than the grape. 
| It is a safe rule not to allow more than | 
/one bunch to remain on each shoot. The | 
| peach, too, is strikingly injured by over- 
|cropping, and it has been proved that 
} an expenditure of $400 in thinning a 10- 
| 
! 


| 











acre peach orchard has paid well. 





Transplanting Sweet Potatoes. 


| The following excellent directions for 
| resetting plants are from the Practical 
| Farmer: **When_ the ground is ready let 
| one person with a dibber walk along and 
| puncture the holes forthe plants fifteen 
jinches apart. He can do it standing 
| nearly erect almost as fast as he ean 
j walk. Leta boy follow with a watering 
| pot of water with the nose off, putting in 

two or three tablespoonfuls to each hole, 

then drop the plants from a pan with an 
| inch of water in which the roots are set 
before dropping. The setter follows, 
| Pressing the bottom of the plant firmly 
}and covering with dry soil. We set re- 
| gardless of sun and do not lose one plant 
/in ahundred. ‘Tomatoes are set in the 


| same way except the plants stand four 
|feet apart in check rows. Ht is mere 
| carelessness to have plants die. ‘This 


precaution will save any small plants set 
}in hot weather. The extra labor is not 
| worth naming, as it is less than to reset 


5° 


one plantin twenty-five. 


Injury to Grape Vines. 


Dr. S. D. Philbrick, of Des Moines, 
who is one of our most successful fruit 
growers, has been making a careful ex- 
amination of his vineyard, and finds a 
large white grub has been working in 
|} the roots. Hehas shown us samples of 
the main stock of the vine taken from 
below the surface, perforated in numer- 
'ous places by this grub. Some ofthe 
|}damage appears to have been done last 
year or the year before, and the Dr. 
| thinks there is danger that our vine- 
| yards will be ruined by these grubs un- 
less some remedy is found for their 
ravages. He thinks the vines might be 


‘and a half inch tile. The vine will draw 
its support from the lower roots, and the 
tile will protect the stock from the ray- 
ages of the worm —Jowa Homestead. 





| 


American Nurserymen’s Association. 





The members of this society held their 
| armual convention, in St. Louis, on the 
21st and 22d of June. Many nurserymen 
and others interested in various horticul- 
tural pursuits were present, nearly every | 
State in the Union being represented. 
| Many valuable papers were read and dis- 


| hours before use. 
| fumes froma small quantity will kill or 


| quitoes. 


| but what is first-class in every respect. 


protected by setting the vine ina two | 


quickly as possible after itis made, the | 
best time being autumn or early winter. 
Nitrate of soda should be applied as : 
top dressing early in spring; its effects 
willbe seen in the first season only. 

Ammonia salt, guano, dung, ete., are | 
best applied to heavy land in autumn or | 
winter, either before the seed is sown, or | 
after the plant is fairly above ground; 
but inthe case of light land early iu 

spring. The effect of bones in the vari- 

ous forms of dissolved bones, bone dust. 

raw bones, ete., will last two or more 
seasons, according to the quantities used 

and their respeetive solubility. Lastly, 
the presence ot lime is essential to the 
economical use of manure. 


| 
} 





The American Agriculturist says: There 
are five methods in which Persian insect 
powder may be applied to destroy in- 
sects; asdry powder; as afume; as an 
alcholic extract diluted; by simple stir- | 
ring of the powder in the water; as a tea | 
or decoction. The powder may be} 
diluted with ten times its bulk of flour, 
or finely pulverized material, as wood 
ashes. Itis recommended to mix the 
powder and other material twenty-four 
In aclosed room the 


render inactive common flies and mos- 
For application to inseets on 
plants the powder mixed with water, and 
the tea made from the herb dried, are 
more convenient and quite as effectual. 


As the season advances and fruits, 
berries and vegetables come into season, 


farmers would do well to remember a 
few important facts regarding their 


packing and shipment. Ship nothing 


The expense of packing, hauling, freight, 


“DARBYS > 
Prophylactic Fluid, 


For the prevention and treatment of Dipth- 
theria, Scarlet Fever, Small Pox, Yellow Fever, 
Malaria, ete. 

The free use of the Fluid will do more to ar- 
rest and cure these diseases than any known 
preparation. 


DARBYS PROPHYLACTIC FLUID, 


A safeguard against all pestilence, infection 
and epidemic. 


Also, as aGerzle fir the Throat. Asa Wash 
for the Person; And as a Disinfec- 
tant forlche Houee. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY AGAINST ALL CON- 
TAGIOUS DISEASES, 

It neutralizes at once all noxious odors and 
gases. Destroys the germs of disease and 
septic (putrescent) floating imperceptible in 
the air, or such as have effected a lodgement 
in the throat or on the person. 

A certain remedy against all coatagious 
cases. 

Perfectly Harmless, used Externally or In- 
ternally. 

J. H. ZELIN & CO., Proprietors. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, PHILA 
Price, 50c per bottle; pint bottles, $1. 


Vital Questions. 


Ask the most eminent physician 

Of any school, what is the best thing in the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation 
of the nerves and curing all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, refresh- 
ing sleep always? 

And they will tell you unhesitatingly 

“some form of Hops!’’ 

CHAPTER L. 
_ Ask any or all of the mosteminent physic- 
ians: 

“What is the best and only remedy thatcan 
be relied on to cure all diseases of the kid- 
neys and urinary organs; such as Bright’s 
disease, diabetes, retention or inability to re- 





ete., is quite as high on poor as on per- 
fect articles. The first in the market al- 
Ways brings the highest prices. A good 
article in a poor, badly constructed and 
slovenly packed package will bring no 
more than that which is inferior. Have 
your packages On hand in time, anddon‘t 
ship so that consignments will arrive at 
destination on Saturdays or Sundays. 
Always make your shipments at night. 


In conversation a few days since a 
most successful fruit-grower said that 
“many apple trees are set too close to- 
gether; two rods apartis near enough.” 
‘The land for an orchard must be kept in 
good condition. He top-dressed his or- 
chard once in three years, principally 
with a thick coating of straw. He allows 
hogs to runin his orchards, and plows 
the land until the trees are so large as to 
interfere with such a practice. Last year 
he picked forty-five barrels of greenings 
from four trees. Orchards thrive best 
near bodies of water. Trees should be 
judiciously trimmed while young. Many 
trees are injured by overpruning. Trees 
should be grafted when they are from 
one inch to one and one-half inch in 
diameter.—Ev. 





tain urine, and all the diseases and ailments 
peculiar to Women"— 
; “And they will tell you explicitly and em- 
phatically “3uchu.” 

Ask the same physicians 

“What is the most reliab’e and surest cure 
for all liver diseases or dyspepsia; constipa- 
tion, indigestion, biliousness, malarial fever, 
ague, &c.,” and they will tell you: 

Mandrake! or Dandeiion!” 

Hence, when these remedies are combined 
with others equally valuable 

And compounded into Hop Bitters, such a 

{Concluded next week. |} 
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A large proportion of the diseases which causé 
human suffering result from derangement of the 
stomach, bowels, and liver, AYER's CATHARTIC 

ILLS act directly upon these organs, and are @s- 

pecially designed to cure diseases caused by their 

derangement, including Constipation, Indigestion, 
| Dyspep. 4, Headache, Dysentery, and a hostof other 
| ailmon’, for all of which they area safe, sure, 
| prompt, ana pleasant remedy. Tho extensive usc 
of these Pi.is by eminent physicians in regular 
oracticc, shows ummistakably the estimation in 
| v: ich whey are held by the medical profession. 
| ‘hese PILLs are compounded of vegetable sub- 
stances only, and are absolutely free from calo- 
| mel or any other injurious ingredients, 
\ A Sufferer from Headache writes:— 

“AYER’S PILLS are invaluable to me, and are 
my constant compan on. I have been a severe 
sufferer from Headache, and your PILLs are the 
only thing I could look tofor relief. One dose will 
quickly move my bowels and free my head from 
pain. They are the most effective and easiesi 
physic l have ever found. Itisa pleasure to me 
to speak in their praise, and Jalways do so when 
occasion offers. 

W.1L. Paar, of W. L. PAGE & Bro.” 

Franklin St., Richmond, Va., June 3, 1882. 

The Rev. Francis B. HARLOWE, writing from 
Atlanta, Ga., says: “* For some years past I have 
been subject to constipation, from which, in spite 
of theuse of medicines of various kinds,I suffered 
increasing inconvenience, until some months ago 
1 began taking AYER’s PILLs. They have entirely 
corrected the costive habit, and have vastly im- 
proved my general health.” —— 

AYER’s CATHARTIC PILLS correct irregularities 
ot the bowels, stimulate the appetite and diges- 
tion, anc by their prompt and thorough action 
give tone and vigor tothe whole physical economy. 

. PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Drugzists. 


A NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 


[From the Boston Globe.] 





}cussed. Through the efforts of ex-Gov- 
| ernor Colman,the president of the society, | 
and the attentions and hospitality of the | 
citizens of St. Louis, the occasion was 
|'made very pleasant tor the guests.— 
| American Garden. 


| 





Horticultural Notes. 


| Mr. Chas, Gibb says that in Russia the 
|finer varieties of plums are raised by 
| planting the trees at an angle of 45 de- 
| grees or lower, and bending them down 
| before snow falls in winter, which then 


| covers and protects them completely. 


June and July are the months in which 
| grape vines are layered. Take a cane of 
fast year’s growth, bend it to the ground 
and cut a half slit across it where the 
bend is Made. hen cover all the new 
shoots two or three inches deep with 
fine earth—sand is best. The two lower 
leaves of the shoots may be removed and 
the bark slit in the cane opposite them. 
In the fall you will have as many finely- 
| rooted plants as there are new shoots on 
| the cane, and the whole should then be 
|/removed from the parent vine. This is 
| probably the easiest way for amateurs to 
| grow strong vines for their own use or 
| for their friends, but it exhausts the vines 
| to continue the practice year after year. 
Potatoes belong to the same family of 
| plants as the deadly nightshade (being | 

cousins several degrees removed), anc 
the poison (solanine) peculiar to that} 
species can be developed in the potatoe | 
by exposure to the sun. Farmers | 
should, therefore, be careful in the use | 
| they make of these which have turned | 
| green by being wholly or partially un- | 
covered inthe field. They should be 
| planted deep enough so that none will 
| grow out of the ground, or the hill should 

| be made high enough to keep them all 
|covered. ‘For the same reason, grocers | 
|should not keep their stock of potatoes | 
| exposed on the sidewalk for several days 
| at a time, as 1s the custom with many of | 
| them. 


Farmyard! manure, in order to_ be 
most beneticial, should be applied as 








Measrs, Editors :— 

The above is a good likeness of Mrs, Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all other human beings 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love tocall her. She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its special 
burden of suffering, or joy at releasefrom it. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicine for good and not 
evil purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, # is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physicians in the country. 
One says: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It willcure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrheea, irregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all Disp! its and the con- 
sequent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
new lifeand vigor. It removes faintness, flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
ness of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache, is always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times, and 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold by 
druggists, Any advice required as to special cases, and 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass, 

For Kidney Complaint of either sex this compound is 
unsurpassed as abundant testimonials show. 

“Mra Pinkham’s Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 
to equal the Compound in its popularity. 

All must respect her as an Angel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do good to others, 

Philadelphia, Pa. ® 





Mrs. A. M. D. 





If your grocer or druggist does not keep it 
we will send a sample pound postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, except Aqua-Vitae and Anti- 
Ferment which are put up in bottles. 





$288 a month to one general agent in each 
county; something new; rare chance; outit 
free. E. I. C. Co., 381 Canal Street N. ¥. 


“AYER’SPILLS. 





s 
ERADICATES MALARIAL POISON 
Re-invigorates the System, PRE. 
VENTS and CURES Chills, Fevers, 
Dyspepsia, Summer, Female, an 
Liver Disorders. Recommended by 
best physicians, 


Pronounced a Medicine by United 








venue Depa: ent. 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers 
generally. 


. Principal Qifice and Laboratory 
24. & 26 North Main St., 





617 St. Charles St., St. Louis,'Mo., 


A regular graduate of two medical colleges, 
has been longer engaged in the Chronic, 
Nervous, Skin and Blood Diseases than any 
other physician in St. Louis, as city paper 
show and all old residents know. 

Nervous Prostration, Debility, Mental and 
Physical Weakness, Mercurial and_ other 
affections of the Throat, Skin and Bones, 
Blood Impurities and Blood Poisoning, Skin 
Affections, Old Sores and Ulcers, Impediments 
to Marriage, Rheumatism, Piles. Especial 
attention to causes from overworked brain. 
Consultation at office, or by mail, free and 
invited. A friendly talk or opinion costs 
nothing. When it is inconvenient to visit the 
city for treatment medicines can be sent by 
muil or express everywhere. Curable cases 
guaranteed; where doubt exists it is frankly 
stated. Office hours, 9 a.m. to7p. m.; Sun- 
days, i2m,tolp.m, Pamphlets free. 


MARRIACE CUIDE, 
260 PAGES, FINE PLATES, 


Elegant cloth and gilt binding. Sealeu for 
50c in postage or currency. Over fifty won- 
dertul pen pictures, true to life; articles on the 
following subjects: Who may eet why not, 
why? Proper age to marry. Who marry 
tirst. Manhood; womanhood. Physical decay 
Who should marry. How life and happiness 
may be increased, Those married or con- 
templating marrying should read. It ought 
to be read by all adult persons, then kept 
nnder lock and key. Popular edition, same 
as above, with paper cover and 200 pages, 25 
cents by mail, in money or postage. 








BEFORE — AND — AFTER 


Electric Appliances are sent on 30 Days’ Triak 
TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 
O are suff frem Nervous A 


DeEsILiry, 
Lost Virauity, LACK OF NERVE FORCE AND 
Yicor, WasTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases 
ef a PERSONAL NaTURS resulting from ApysEs and 
Oruwer Causes. Speedy relief and complete resto- 
ration of HEALTH, VIGOR and MANHOOD GUARANTEED. 
The dest discovery of the Nineteenth Century. 
Bend atonce for lllustrated Pamphietfree. Addresg 


WOLTAIC BELT GO., MARSHALL, MICH. 

















All persons say their goods are the best. We ask you to ex- 
amine our Improved Keller Positive Force F: 

Seed and Fertil! Drilland our Hay Rakes. They 
are as good as the best, and can be sold ascheap, Allare war- 
ranted, Circulars mailed free. Ne 


Newark. Ohio. Eastern Branc Are Machine Ce, 


E. M. BIRDELL & CO., General Agents fo 
Southern Illinois and Missouri, 316 South 8th 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS WANTED to sell DR. CHASE’S 2000 
RECIPE BooK. Sells at sight. For further in 
formation, address Dr. Chase’s Printing 
House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Thee + 


DR. WHITTIER, © 
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COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD. 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 
BY NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, 


ADVERTISING: 25 cents per line of space; re- 
duction on large or long time advertisements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher, 
600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Advertisers will find the RURAL WORLD one 
of the best advertising mediums of its class in 
the country. This is the uniform testimony of 
all who have given it atrial. Many of our 
largest advertising patrons have used it for 
more than a quarter of a century, which is the 
highest possible recommendation of its value 
as an advertising medium. 





READERS of the RURAL WORLD, writ- 
advertis- 
ing in our columns, will do us a favor if 
they will say they saw the advertisement 
in this paper, 











Own and after October Ist, 1883, letter 
postage will be two cents for each half 

unce or fractional part thereof between 
all points of the United States. The rate 
will then be the same on drop letters and 
all others. No changes have been made 
in rates on other classes of matter. 








THE premium list of the forthcoming. 
or twenty-third annual St. Louis Fair, has 
been issued and may be had by address- 
ing the Secretary, Festus J. Wade, St. 
Louis. 








THE heavy shipments of watermelons 
to this market the past few weeks fur- 
nished some valuable experience to 
shippers, but at a ruinous expense. ‘The 
net proceeds for many of the Georgia 
shippers was most discouraging. Many 
of the cars used were about air-tight, 
lacking the very important element of 
essential to success in 
shipping melons such long distances. 





GRAPES appeared frequently in the 
St. Louis market a month ago, but dur- 
ing the past few weeks, the markets have 
been entirely barren of this attractive 
fruit, Whether itis owing toa’ failure 
of the crop in the South,or to the indif- 
ference of growers, does not appear, but 
certain it is thetinviting prices can be 
had here at present, Alabama made 
several shipments in the early part of the 
season and later Texas made a few ship- 
ments. 





St. Louis is a great tomato market, 


alateissue of your paperI noticed the 


The telegreph informs us of the death 
of Dr. John A. Warder. of North Bend, 
Ind., on the 14th inst., in the 72nd year 
of his age. His malady was paralysis. 
Dr. Warder was widely known for his 
labors in behalf of horticulture, in its 
widest signification. 
he has been devoted, heart and soul, to 
the advancement of the horticultural in- 


| terest of the West, and we might say of 


the nation. No horticultural, pomologi- 
sal or forestry convention was complete 
without his presence. He was consider- 
close, 


of observation had been so his 


memory so exact, his opportunities awd 


of his death, he wis a close observer and 
aconstant student. It was only a year | 
or two ago that we took quite a lengthy 
railroad ride with him, and he was con- | 
stantly looking out of the window watch- 
ing, with the greatest interest, the vari- 
ous species and varieties of trees, shrubs, 





plants and flowers which we were pass- 
ing. His conversation in regard 
to them was full of interest to us, and we 
hoped he might be spared many years 
yet to impart the knowledge he was daily 
acquiring. 

The subject in which he took greatest 
interest of late years was that of forestry, 
and he never tired of talking of its im- 
portanee to the nation. He said this 
generation did not appreciate its impor- 
tance, but the next generation will. 

Dr. Warder was the author of a num- 
ber of valuable treatises, and of essays, 
addresses, ete., almost without number. 
His treatise on Pomology was considered 
standard authority. His book on‘ Ever- 
greens had alarge sale. All of his writ- 
ings gave evidence of the highest scien- 
tific knowledge. He wrote with great 
care, being very cautious not to mislead. 
Everybody who knew him was his friend. 
Ife was the most unselfish man we ever 
knew, always forgetting self and work- 
ing for the good of the public. He was 
exceedingly kind to the young, giving 
them aid and encouragement wherever 
he could, and they became his devoted 
friends. The friends of ho:ticulture will 
everywhere mourn hisdeath. They have 
lost a frend, adviser and instructor. A 
great philanthropist has gone to his rest. 





‘SOFT AND SANDY.” 
EpiTor OF THE’ RuRAL- WORLD: In 
following: 

“The Arkansas fruit-growers are 
manifesting in various ways their dissat- 





nearly every family being a customer 
when prices are at all reasonable. ‘To 
supply this wide demand, half a dozen 
states contribute—Texas, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Arkansas toma- 
matoes have been offered at once, and 
now the bulk of the shipments come 
from Arkansas and Southern Illinois. 
The producers further South are crowd- 
ed out. The growers in this vicinity, or 
at least a number of them, began bring- 
ing in tomatoes two to three weeks ago, 
surprising the rSouthern friends as com- 
petitors unusually early. 








Ir is probable that a very large amount 
of buckwheat will be raised this year on 
account of the short wheat crop. Far~ 
mers would, we think, usnally find it 
advantageous to raise a large crop of 
buckwheat each year, as it is easily raised 


isfaction with the St. Louis commission 
Infact, some of them have 
gone far enough to announce in print, 
ina St. Louis paper, that the St. Louis 
merchants have formed a combination 
to fleece them to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the shipper. Th ship- 
pers, or at least a large portion of them, 
regard the commission of ten per cent, 
too high and think the receivers ought 
odo well at 5 per cent.’ I do not 
quote the balance of your article, for, in 
the most part of it, I am in full accord, 
but have quoted the above for the pur- 
pose of correcting your misunderstanding 
of the matter at issue between the ship- 
pers of and fruit-growers of Beebe, and 
the commission merchants of St. Louis. 

That you may be fully apprised of my 





merchants. 


DEATH OF DR. JOHN A. WARDER. | cident 
| 


For half a century | 


to re-shipment, 
receive pay for such risk, but it is a 
question, if by combination,or otherwise, 
he makes the price in St. Louis $3, 
whether he is entitled to the whole of the 
$2.50 advance obtained at Kansas City; 
but when the berries reported “soft and 
sandy”’ in St. Louis arrive at Kansas City 
and at other points in good orcer,” we 
of Beebe, who are new in the business. 
are ata loss to conjecture how, or by 
what process the berries were hardened 
and divested of their sand in their tran- 
sit from St. Louis to other points trom 
one to two hundred miles beyond. [ff it 
|} be a fact, which the returns show, that 
| perries are hardened and cleaned in their 
| transit beyond St. Louis, would it not be 


ed the highest authority, aud his power | well for the Arkansas producers, who 


are new in the business, to take counsel 
| from what they know, and ship to points 
| beyond St. Louis. until they have learned 


travels so extended that his knowledge | ‘from older and wiser heads” how to se- 
was almost complete, and yet, to the day | cure justice from St. Louis commission 


men? 

Having said this much, in relation to 
your editorial, I beg to say a few words | 
in reply to the statements of Mr. P. 
M. Kiely, to be found in the Post-Dispatch 
of the 12th inst. Mr. Kiely starts out 
with the assertion that ‘*there is not a 
particle of truth in the statement of that 
Arkansas man, whoever he may be.” I 
will inquire if he realizes the extent of 
his assertion? How does he know whether: 
the fruit growers of Arkansas will give 
St. Louis the go-by or not? Is he pre- | 
pared to say that no part of the fruit! 
grown in White county goes to points | 
beyond St. Louis? Does he know from | 
intuition, or othe wise, that the shippers | 
of Beebe do not entertain the belief that | 
the commission merchants have adopted | 
a plan by which they sell mostly all to | 
themselves at a low figure and reship to | 
more distant points at an advance of | 
frum 50 to 100 per cent.? Does he know 
that the identical berries reported ‘soft 
und sandy” in St. Louis were re-shipped 
to other points and arrived in “g 
order?’? Does he know that a lot of the 
same berries, picked on the same day | 

| 


| 
| 
“ood | 


and shipped in two lots, were not report- 
ed **soft and sandy” by one commission 
merchant, and sold for $1.50 per case, | 
and the other lot was reported ‘in good 
order’? and sold for $3.50 by another | 
commission merchant? If he knows all | 
these things, how does he know | 
them; and it he does not know them, by | 
what evidence does he brand my state- 
nent as being without a particle of truth? 
So much for Mr. Kiely. I may review 
his statements at another time. 

As to that **member of the commission 
house of Gerber & Signaigo,”” who ex- 
pressed himself in very decided language 
as to my statements, [have to say, that | 
from close observation of nen for more | 
than forty years, [have Jearned that a 
man habitually addicted to any fault, is 
most certain to think he discovers the 
sume fault in others upon first introduc- 
tion—no wonder he supposed I was 
drunk when [ made my statement to the | 
Post-Dispatch. } 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I desire to | 
say, if you will look over the market re- | 
ports, you will find that for from thirteen | 
to seventeen days of each season, the 
strawberries from Arkansas) command 
the highest price. Then comes the ber- | 
ries from Missouri and southern Linvis. | 


| 
| 


By this time berries have become plenty | 
and the price has become regulated, | 
hence these late shippers find no reason 

to complain, but the Arkansas man who | 
ships early, when prices are up, does not | 
like to be reduced so early in the season | 


to the late sbipping prices. Our first | 
shipment of berries in 1882 brought 


$16 50 per ease. In 1883 our first ship- 
ment brought $13 per case. Neither is it 
fair to institute a comparison of quality | 
between our late shipping berries and | 
the best and earliest shipped from Cob- | 
den, Lil. The cream of our berries | 
is gone before the Cobden berries 
come in, henee our poorest berries have | 
to compete with the best from Cobden. — | 
I will add that our growers, notwith- | 
standing their newness in the business, 
areas capable of discerning a grain of | 
sund as most other persons, the com- | 
mission men of St. Louis not excepted, | 
and while in the very nature of things all 





meaus of information, L beg leave to say, | 
thatI am the corresponding secretary of | 
the fruit-growers’ association, of White | 





and always commands a good price, 
while it does not require the richest soil. 
The soil should, however, be well pnl- | 
verized, and with this condition provided 
there need be little apprehension of fail- 
ure. Perhaps nocrop gives quicker re- 
turns of equal value and with as little 
special care and labor, while none leaves 
the ground in better condition for 
ceeding crops. 





suc- 





THE Wild Goose plum is evidently re- 
ceiving a good deal of attention at the 
hands of fruit growers. With the excep- 
tion of apples, no other fruit has been so 
abundant in the St. Louis market the 
past few weeks, Arkansas began with 
liberal consignments a month ago, later, 
Tennessee followed, and still ships; and 
now southern Illinois is forwarding large 
quantities. Prices throughout have been 
very remunerative, and will serve to 
stimulate further cultivation of this ex- 
cellent plum. Arkansas shipped the 
largest and finest specimens offered here 
this season, some of them selling at $1.0 
per box, while $1 was the average price 
so far this season. 











THE Southern Exposition whick opens 
at Louisville, Kentucky, on August Ist, 


gives promise of being a remarkably | 


successful affair. The buildings erected 
for the occasion areon a magnificent 
seale, and are now complete and ‘the 
space being occupied by exhibits. A let- 
ter from the general manager states that 
the applications for space already filed 
insure an exposition so complete as to 
satisfy the most exacting, and every day 
is adding so largely to the list that the 
question of space is a serious problem. 
This, then, gives promise that the Louis- 
ville exposition will equal if not surpass 
anything of the kind heretofore seen in 
this country; that the products of our 
flelds and our mines, our work shops and 
manufactories, from ocean to ocean, will 
be aggregated in that magnificent series 
of buildings, and that hundreds of thou- 
sands of people from at home and abroad 
will be there to see it. / 


al 
; tne 





county, Arkansas, and have © seen} 
and read a large number of 
returns made of sales ef fruits 
by the commission merehants of St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, 
Chicago, Bloomington, Denver, and 
other peints to which members of the 
association have made shipments, and 
when [assert anything as a faet, Ido it 
| from the record, and when I express an 
| opinion let it be taken as an opinion for 
| what it is worth—nothing more. 

| 
entirely wrong in asserting that ‘the 
| shippers regard the commission of ten 
| per cent as two high.”* I have attended 
| all of the meetings of the association and 
never heard a word of disatisfaction ex- 
| pressed on account of the commission 
jcharges. The disatisfaction arises from 
ithe low prices obtained in St. Louis, 
compared with other points, and from 
the fact that the commission merchants 
did ship to points beyond and obtained 
an advance ¢f from 50 to 100 per cent 
above that reported to the shipper and 
| grower of the fruit. 

| From this fact, and the fact of the al- 
;}most uniform price reported, for 
all fruits received in good order, 
the shippers became satistied that 
there was a combination, or under- 
stauding as to what the © price 
should be for each day, and that the 
price was fixed low enough to give the 
commission merchant a good big per 
cent. on shipments. 

That such was the case the following 
| tacts tend to establish. 

First one of our fruit-growers divided 
his shipment between St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City—berries picked from same patch, 
by same pickers and shipped same day. 
The sales reported from St. Louis were 
$3.00 per case, from Kansas City $5.50 
per case. On the same day, and arriv- 
ing at Kansas City at the same time, 
were berries re-shipped from St. Louis. 
Now, the shipper here inquires, “if my 
berries were shipped from St. Louis at 
$3.00 per case, how is it that those 
shipped by me into Kansas City sell 
for $5.50 per case? Would not the fact 
that the same quality of berries could be 
bought for $3.00 per case, prevent me 
from obtaining $5.50 per case?’’ And I 
ask, do not such facts tend to prove, that 
the commission merchant at St. Louis 
did charge and obtain an advance upon 
the price reported to the fruit-grower 
and shipper? 

I have several cases of this kind which 
will be reported in due time. 

No one doubts the right of the commis- 
sion merchant if he assumes the risk in- 











| First then, I desire to say that you are | 


of their berries cannot be first-class, and | 
shipped in good order, they have sense 
enough not to expect the highest market 
rice for them; but it is when berries 
hipped and arriving in good order in St. 


they kick. 

Perhaps the St. Louis merchants have 
| coined the words **soft and sandy” from 
somebody’s report that this is a sandy 
soils; but I will say to them that the soil 
about Beebe is not sandy, itis more of 
a clay than sandy soil; but fat the same 
time as good a_ soil for raising most 
| varieties of strawberries to be found in 
Arkansas or elsewhere. 

A Freir GROWER. 

Beebe, Ark., July 17th, 1883. 
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Coming Sales. 


July 23.—The Hamiltons, Lexington, 
Ky. 

July 24.-—Estill and Hamilton, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

July 25.—J. V. Grigsby and Robinson 
Bros., Winchester, Ky. 

July 26.--B. A. and J. T. Tyacy, and 
W. D. Thompson, Winchester, Ky. 


mond, Ky. 
Oct. 17.--Will R. King, Marshall, Mo. 


Oct. 24.—The. Bates, Higginsville, Mo. 





Next Week’s Kentucky Shorthorn Sales. 
Again we direct the attention of 
RURAL WORLD readers to the important 
series of sales, advertised in our last and 
previous issues, to come off in the blue 
grass counties of Kentucky, commencing 
on Monday, 23rd inst., and continuing 
until Friday the 27th, and so arranged as 
that all may be follawed on consecutive 
days without having far to travel, and 
without the least inconvenience. They 
are arranged to come off and succeed 
each other in the following order: 
J.C. & George Hamilton, sale at Lex- 
ington, Monday, July 23. ; 
Hamilton & Estill, sale at Lexington, 
Tuesday, July, 24. 
J. V. Grigsby and Robinson Bros., sale 
at Winchester, Wednesday, July 25. 
B. A. & J. T. Traey, sale at Winchester, 
Thursday, July 26. 
W. M. Irvine, sale at Richmond, Friday, 
July 27. 
We last week made additional reference 





Louis are reported *‘soft and sandy” that | 


| 
July 27.—Col. Wm. M. Irvine, Rich- fs z 5 
'edin many counties inthis and other | 
| removed to another sheep. 


for the remaining three. 


THE MESSKS. HAMILTON, 


| These gentlemen are two of the largest 
breeders in Kentucky, having generally 
a herd of from five to six hundred. head, 
among which are many of the best bred 
breeding animals in the country. 

The Flat Creek farm, located about 


that he“should to the Grigsby-Robinson, and Tra y| The county measures 42 miles from 
3ros. sales, and now have to do the same | east to west and 35 from north to south, 


four miles from Mount Sterling, embra- | 


ces about 3,000 acres of magnificent land, 
of which by far the largest portion is in | 
permanent pasture. Like most of. the | 
land in. the blue grass country, it is 
beautifully undulating, covered here and 
there with anadundance of forest trees, 
and plentifully supplied with running 
streams of cleay, cool, and refreshing | 
water, of which one of the chief is Flat 
Creek, from which ‘the farm and herd 
take their name. 

Here the Hamiltons have lived since 
| long before thejwar,and during those many 
years have built up the greatest herd of 
shorthorn cattle to be found either in 
the eastern or western hemisphere. It is 
from this and their numerous subsidiary 
herds that sales of hundreds of animals 
have been semi-annually made for years 
past at Kansas City, Mo., Chicago, 
Council Bluffs, Kentucky,and elsewhere ; 
and it is safe to say that more animals 
from their sales are distributed over the 
West thin from any half-dozen others. 

One of the principal features ot their 
herd of to-day is its exceeding high 
quality. Of Bates blood they have very 
many exceptionably well bred animals. 
both male and female, as the Kirkleving- 
tons, Places, Constaneces, Alexander 
Miss Wileys, Josephines, Gentle Annie 
Phylisses and Flat Creek Marys. The 
high estimate set upon some of their 
families may be gathered from the prices | 
paid for two heifers at the late sale at | 
Chicago when one sold for $4025, ana | 
another at $4000, and their Marys and! 
Phylisses haye always commanded very 
high prices whenever offered for sale. 
They will on the 23rd July, the open- 
ing day of the series, sell50 head. This 
will be at Lexington, and we have 
no doubt will be a desirable lot of cat- 
tle. 





ESTILL AND HAMILTON, 

On the next day, and at the same 
place, this tirm counposed of Major Rob- | 
ert C, Estill L. A. and Hamilton, both of 
whose farnis are within a few miles of 
Lexington, will offer about 60 head from 
the following familles: 

Renick Roses of Sharon, Flat Creek 
Marys, Josephines, Gentle Annie Phyl- 
ises, Goodnesses, &e. ‘These cattle are 
the get of the Bates and Rose of Sharon 
bulls dth Duke of Geneva, Grand Duke 
of Geneva, Barrington Duke. Barrington 


Duke 3d, Mth Duke of Sbaron, Duke 
Ranock and 3d Duke of Flat Creek, and | 
embrace the entire. partnership herd. 





These cattle are young, healthy, 
breeders, mostly retland good individ- 
uals. 

Major Estill is perhaps not so wellknown 
to our readers as his partner, Archie | 
Hanulton, but he is a man of the highest | 
reputation and the very best character. He 
comes from one of the best families in 
Kentucky, inherits a splendid farm of | 
over a thousand acres, about five miles | 
from Lexington, and is foremost in every | 
good work in Fayette county. 


, a Hamilton is known to 
everybody as the active, energetic 
manager of the busfess of the Ham- 
iltons wherever they have had gales, 


whether at home ‘or abroad; a man of 
unbounded’ vim, splendid business ea- 
pacity, and one of the most enterprising | 
men in the Short-horn business. No 
man in the business in this country is so 
well known, or that will command a 
larger attendance at the sale. In keeping 
with all the Kentucky breeders, he 


| vetic 
jassociationis atuributable. 


, county were present, and that fully 500} 
jhead of 
|; owned in the county. 


| him, 
| example, which shallwe hear from next? 


will | 


weleome to his State and to all the sales | 


bidders from a distance, and will aim to 
make their trip mot only 


These men | 
home 
the 


in every respect agreeable, 
always welcome to their 
vers froma distanee with heartiest 
trip needs be but trifling. 
the last day of the sales 
COL. WM. M. 


On Friday, 


IRVINE 


will offer at Richmend his entire herd of | 


pleasurable | thelr merit. 


and in a business sense protitable, but | 


stran-| they arejust as pure blood, suit 


r affer 
hospitality, hence the expense of the] better. 





{ 
| 


forms « promontory or bend in the 
Missouri river on which it hasa frontage 
north and east of from 80 to 90 miles. 

The Chicago and Alton railroad runs 
through it from east to west, touching | 
Marshall, the county seat, and the Lex- 
ington and Sedalia branch of the Mis- 
souri Pacific through the southwest 
west corner, touching Brownsville, the 
next largest town. The shipping facili- 
ties, therefore, are ample, both by rail 
and river. 

Marshall, the county seat. is a flourish- 
ing city of about five thousand inhabi- 
tants, and will in the near future take its | 
rank as a city of the third class. | 


{ 





| 


| 


| 


| Just now, a new and elegant court house | 


to take the place of one destroyed by fire, 
is approaching completign, and will, 
when finished, cost in the neighborhood 
of $75,000. Gas works arenow in course 
of erection, and water war's under con- 
templation. ‘ 

Before the war, the county was largely 
devoted to the cultivation of hemy and 
tobacco, for both of which the soil is 
pre-eminently adapted, especially the 
latter, of which it produces, we were in- 
formed, a finer leaf than can be grown 
either in Kentucky or Virginia, hence it 
forms one of the principal industries of 
the county. Blue grass is indigenous to 
the soil, and grows most luxuriantly all 





over the county, affording abundant 
pasturage for the numerous herds of 


cattle distributed over the county, and 
With all these resources in the hands of 
the people, surely they have the best 
prospects for building up the finest stock 
business of any in the State. 

THE MEETING. 


At the meeting were the following 
gentlemen: N. J. Smith, J. A. Haw- 
kins, G. R. MeDaniel, Judge Robert 


Smith, J. D. Snelling. J. F. Burruss, A. 
C. Garrett. Mark Whittaker, P. G. Rea, 
R. K. Thompson, O.J. Ralph, J. T. 
Roades,Wm. J. Garrett, Peter Sheer, P. 
C. Storts, Geo. G. Hawkins, R. B. 
Thorpe, F. M. Kidd, 'T. C. Rainey, Will 
R. King, J. C.gSappington, Dr. Abram 
Neff, R. E. Richart, W. P. Davidson and 
Judge J. W. Sparks. 

The meeting was a most cordial and | 
harmonious one, and after adopting a} 
constitution and by-laws, elected Will R. | 
King, President; R. E. Richart, Vice | 
President, and 'T. C. Rainey Secretary | 
and ‘Treasurer. Every one present sub- | 
scribed to the constitution and by-laws 
and paid their annual dues. | 

To Wik R. King, the well known 
shorthorn breeder of Peabody near! 
Marshall, the enterprising president, to | 
i). C. Rainey, the ever pushing and ener- 
{ secretary and treasurer, to Dr. 
Abram Nei of Arrowrock and R. FE. 
Richart, much of the success of the} 


| 
| 
| 





At the meeting it was ascertained that 
about two-thirds of the breeders of the 
revistered stock was already 

Many of the facts 
and figures here given ‘were obtained 
from Col. W. R. Gist, mayor of the city. 
a very energetic and intelligent gentle- 
man, an attorney by profession, a Vir- 
ginian by birth, and a high-toned and 
representative man, worthy of the high 
position to which the citizens have called 
Now Saline county has set the 








Bothwell to Jeweit. 
What ails 
freely, or does he 
have bad spells, in whieh he has no re- 
gard for his word, or does he find no‘sale 
for the tin tags he brought from Ver- 
mont? eents 
for wool brings the wool growers down 


COL. COLMAN: 
Does he imbibe too 


Jewett? | 


= 


Something is wrong, 20 


to business; they are now buying rams on 
They have tried those paper 


rams at big prices, to theirsorrow. Large, | 
strong-boned Missouriraised rams, when | 
them | 
As for the barren ram MeQuitty | 


sold my son, he worked well, but got no | 


lambs; [ have been trying — since 
| last December to get MeQuitty 
to take the ram back at | 


D4 animals, Mazurkas, Young Marys, | 
Georgianas, Mason Victorias, ‘Tinys, 
Lady Carolines by Newtonian, White | 


| Roses by Publicola, Cleopatras, &e. His 
in the open fields summer and winter, 
}and in most instances he has bred their 
dams and grand-dams. If not sold pri- 
| vately before. he will sell 50 
/highly bred Southdown sheep, also two 


WI 1 i 4 sheared $1 lbs. at 
herd has all been bred by himself, reared) goece except one at the shearing. 


head of | 


blue-grass farms, one 200 acre tract, the | 


other 300 acres. 

For catalogues address each at their 
; respective postoflices. Lexington, Win- 
chester and Richmond are all connected 
by railroads. 


Saline Ccunty Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. | 


| On Friday of last week as per previous 


___ | announcement, twenty-five of the prom- 


| inent breeders of Saline county, Missouri, 


The best he ever offered was 
{0 for him. He would be cheap at 8100 | 


cost, 875. 





| if he got stock. Ife was but 3 years oldand 


Sedalia—the heaviest | 
Some | 
six weeks since, [wrote Mr. MeQuitty | 
that if he would pay me 870, [ would re- 
turn the ram. Ile gave no answer till he 
found a law suit was inevitable, then, 
June 27th, he accepted my offer. I was | 
credibly informed that Mr. Jewett ad- 
vised Mr. MeQuitty to sell the ram to 
the lad. while it was understood by the 


sheep men on the ground that the 
reason why about the best ram 
at the ‘shearing sold so low 
|} was that he was not sure, and Jewett 


| Mr. Jewett wants 
| give it. 
| ¢ * aaa 
| horse or cattle register; neither would I 


;met in the oflice of Mayor Col. W. R. | 
|Gist in the city of Marshall to com- | 


plete the organization of a county associ- 
jation having for its object the promo- 
tion of. their individual .and collective 
interests, by concert of action and mutual 
| effort. 
Such form- 


associations have been 


|states and have generally, when well 
| managed, inured to the benétitof those 
}eoncerned; and there is no reason to 
| suppose the contrary will be the case in 
jan old-and well settled community 
| like that under consideration, for 
| farmers have been in the business long 
enough to have good sized herds and to 
learn the necessity of co-operation when 
their interests are involved. 

A great portion of the county is un- 
| der grass and much of the remainder in 
ahigh state of cultivation, producing 
from fifty to seventy-five bushels of corn 
to the acre; hence its capacity for 
feeding is unsurpassed, and immense 
droves of western and domestic cattle 
are annually finished on its magnificent 
pastures and thence shipped to market. 

There is no better Jevidence of quality 
of soil than its capacity to produce blue 
grass and timothy, corn and wheat, 
tobacco and hemp ana, these are grown 
luxuriantly in Saline and have been for 
fifty years; hence the farmers are wealthy 
and surrounded by all that ample means 
usually represent, viz: educational facili- 
ties, refined social surroundings, church- 
es, society, fine’ horses, good drives 
handsome ladies, brilliant equipages and 
stores full of the finest goods. 








{ 


| 
| 


the | 


shipped the ram to me from kis farin. If 
more evidence [ can 
Col.. | have never opposed a 


‘oppose a sheep register if I believed it 
had been properly started and eondueted: 
but when merit is left eutirely out of 
sight and only certain families of doubt- | 
ful reputation taken in, even when some 
of those had been miserably neglected 
for years in their breeding, then I object, 
The sheep register is like the bankrupt 
law, good if every one was honest. It is 
too easy a matter to deceive, with it all| 
kinds of tricks can be practiced. If a 
registered sheep dies the tag is easily | 
Ithas been 
claimed that this has been done, and who | 
the wiser but the man that owns the flock? | 
No man values line breeding higher than 
Ido, no man is more careful to breed 
fromthe bestdam and sire, but it takes 
something more than a tin tag in the ear | 
and smooth talk to select breeding stock | 
forme. ‘The register men boasted that | 
the register hud raised the value of their | 
sheep greatly, while it had lowered the 
market value of those not registered, | 
even if equally as good. But the rari 
that has been poured on this subject, 
through the RURAL and other papers, | 
has changed matters greatly. Sheep are | 
now selling on their merits, as in days of 
old. I, last fall, paid MeFadden $175 for 
a ram not registered; he is cheap; could | 
have bought registered rams from $15 to | 
$18 by the car-load in Vermont. 
Colonel, I will tell you what ails 
Jewett. In the first place, Breckenridge 
beat Sedalia, bad, iu shearing rams last | 
spring. Sedalia had but two rams that 
cut more than 25 Ibs. Breckenridge had 
seven that went from 25 to 33 1-4, It is 
true, they had one barren ewe that 
sheared 26 1-4 lbs, and her fleece scoured 
6 lbs. I fail to see the sense in this‘20 Ibs 
of grease and dirt in one ewe’s fleece. 


















Another thing hugs Jewett—Bothwell’s 


|; and keep them two years 
{ whether they breed or 


} in Franklin County; grass and oats 


|} mention this paper,) can obtain a 


| but 


| this ovén. 
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60 ewe-lambs and 60 ran-lambs that 
can beat his lambs shearing next spring 
One more point, that hurts bad— Both- 
well’s rani Bonanza beat Stubbs badly 
shearing, and can beat him next spring 
at public shearing. O,1 believe Stubbs 
is always sheared at home. . 
J. B. BoTHWweE Lt. 
P. S.—Since writing the above I have 
a letter from Mr. MeQuitty, stating he 
would not swear that the ram ever got 
any lambs. Do men buy rams at $125 
and not know 
not? 
reaitetonttetias 
_ Attention is called to the advertise 
in this issue of the great 
horn cattle to be held at Dexter Park 
Chicago, Uls., Aug. 16th, ‘under the 
auspices of Col. J. W. Judy, the well 
known auctioneer. . 


ment 
sale of Short- 





—=— 
otes-C orresponDdence, 


\ 


—The first lot of new wheat was received 
to-day, and was sold at eighty cents. We are 
having lots of rain—D. J. McM., Watkins Mo. 

—Another new Ohio enterprise booming, The 
Newark Machine Company have completed 
their new brick factory and are working 260 
men inthe building of their Celebrated Victor 
Clover Hullers, Grain Drills, Hay Rakes, Fan- 
ning Mills, ete. 


--Ex-Surgeon-General Hammond isto grap- 
ple with the Woman Question in the next 
number of the North American Review. He 
will undertake to show that woman is untfit- 
ted for equal participation with men in pub- 
lic affairs not only by her smaller brain ca- 
pacity, but also by the peculiarities of her 
nervous organization. 


—Iam a subscriber to your valuable pa- 
per, and consider it the best I ever saw. It 
makes the heart glad every week. We have 
atolerably good apple crop, but no peaches 
or peas. The white winter Pearmain trees 
are heavily loaded with fruit. I have tried 
all summer to get me a budding knife, but in 
vain,can you direct me?—H. T., Rosendale. 
MO. sc000 - Write the Michel Plant and Seed Co., 
St. Louis, or the Plant Seed Co., St. Louis, 


—Can you inform me where I can purchase 
a Southdown ram? 
the RURAL WORLD. 


Isee none advertised in 
Wheat only half a crop 
good; 
Fruit with us 
peaches are all wrong, Amsdens 
trees.—W. M., Union, 
MO.cccced Address Samuel E. Prather, Spring- 
field, 11., on the ram question. 


corn promising a good crop. 
is a failure, 


June all rotted on the 


—Builders, or parties contemplating buiid- 
ing, desiring mantels, grates, summer pieces, 
Fire-proof Roofs, mixed paints, ete., (if they 
book of 
designs and full particulars by writing or 
calling on N. Y. Slate Roofing Co., 127 Church 
St., Phida., Pa. 
miunufacture; and the 


These goods are of their own 
well as the 
lowest priced in the market, are for sale in 
Why not write at 


best as 
wll Cities. ounce for an 


estimate? 


—There is a party of immigrants in this 
country that are coming West in the fall, and 
they talk of going to Kemsas, where they can 
get Government land free. I told them ther« 
is as good land in Missouri as there is in tiie 
West. Let know what counties in Mis- 
souri a person cun get it and on what terms. 
Do you give so much to the head of every 
family; and What to boys and girls? I think, 
by alittle encouragement, there will be no 
trouble to get 50 or 100men with their fam- 


Let me know as soon fs possible about 


me 


ilies, 
it, as they speak very favorably of your State 
—Alex. H. K., Elkton Va......./ Address Gov- 
ernment Land Agent, Mo., or 
Springtield, Mo. 


Boonville, 


—Iam a new subscriber to you valuable 
paper and like it; it suits me, is full of infor- 
mation and every nuinber upto par. I wish 
to ascertain how to put up cucumbers by the 
barrel, also how to turn cider into vinegar. 
Hive a number of barrels now out in the sun, 
not turn to vinegar; have also 
some wine in the same fix. I want to have 
the vinegar as pure as possible for pickles 
for I have about 


Chapin, Ils.......See 


it does 


an acre growing.—M. ~P., 
page six of this paper 
for putting up pickles. For 
egar, to three gallons of pure cider adé one 
gallon of soft water, well sweetened with mo- 
lasses, and expose to the sun or warm air til! 
the acetic fermentation is nearly complete 
then remove toa cool,dry apartment. The 
always be left uncorked. 


a good cider vin- 


cask shoul 


—Can any of your readers tell me what i 
the matter with the pigs. They yet stupid 
autd seem to have the thumps and finally die. 
They are generally affected the worst just be- 
them. Whatcan Ido for 
them?—T. B. Limbocker......REPLY. It is im 
the from the 
We have no knowiedge of 


fore time to wean 
diagnose disease 
above statemé@nt. 

their conditions or 


possible to 
surroundings. One good 
step totake would be to change their loca- 
tionand feedat once, and to them a 
mixture composed of sulphur, salt and wood 
ashes, say one pound of the former to two 
each of the latter, Letthem have an abun 

dance of pasture, or if confined, green food. 
Keep them off low, wet land or lots, let them 
have note but pure water and good sheiter. 


give 


Summer Cooking Stoves. 

Gasoline, as a fuel for cooking, has become 
a settled fact. It is cheaper than coal or 
wood, and the amount of labor saved to toe 
house-wite is almost beyond belief. No one 
can realize the comfort and convenience of a 
gasoline stove, until he has tried Whort’s 
Patent Perfect Baking Oven. This oven has 
been recently invented and patented by 
Charles F. Whorf, 1014 Washington ave., St. 
Louis. It is the most perfect oven inuse. It 
surpasses anyjstove oven in the perfect work 
it does, and does it quicker, with less atten- 
tion. This oven will do what no other oven 


| can do; namely, brown equally top and bot- 


tom. The reason of this is tha+ the mechan- 
sm of this ovenis so arranged that the heat 
is supplied equally to the top and bottom of 
the food being cooked. The principle in- 
volved and carried out in this oven, has nev- 
er been applied to any other oven, and the 


result of this principle is a perfect baking 


oven, ? 

Wespeak from experience with this oven, 
and feel safe in sayingifany one wants to 
have perfectly baked food, or roast meat, get 
Mr. Whortf informs us that the de- 
mand is increasing very rapidly and the trade 
is taking hold of it and supplying their cus- 
tomers who will not be satisfied with any 
other. It nowis afact with gasoline as @ 
fuel and the Whorf’s patent oven the days of 
drudgery in the kitchen are largely done 
away with. This oven can be applied to al- 
most all of the gasoline stoves. Those want- 
ing further information should address or 
call upon Charies F. Whortf, 1014 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.} 
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—Farming hasbeen an up hill business this 
season. In the first phice the spring wus 
backward, in the second place too much rain 
and consequenty too many weeds, Corn es- 
pecially gota poor start. June Ist it looked 
miserably, grass fine; but the industrious 
farmer went to work with a determination to 
conquer and, am happy to say, has succeeded. 
Corn is looking very well now with thrifty 
farmers, but those less energetic have failed. 
Their crops arein a sad plight. Sweet pota- 
toes are doing poorly, Irish are doing well 
and other garden sass, andouts. There seems 
to be quite a lot of early apples though nota 
full crop; the caterpiller or canker worm did 
considerable damage to apples in this neigh- 
borhood. We have quite a sprinkling 
peaches, a good many have already gone to 
market and have brought fair prices. ‘The 
tomato crop is good though somewhat later 
than last year. Blackberries, wild, plenty; 
cultivated, neglected. Clover and grass very 
good, not all cutyet. Work hands scarce, we 
have none to spare. 


planted, looks poor, too much grass.—Uncle | 


John, Southern Llinois. 








Che Horseman. 





How Trotters are Bred. 


Good judges believe that the chestnut geld- 
ing Edwin Thorne stands a better chance of 
placing a low record to his credit this season 
than any other trotter upon the turf, except 
ing St. Julien, whose record is already 2.11’, 
whilethat of Thorne’s is 2.164%, yet by those 
who know him best he is rated capable of 
trotting a mile in2.i2. Edwin Thorne was 
foaled in 1873, and got by Thornedule, bis dam 


being by Ashland, a son of Mambrino Chief. } F 
| er long on the turf, being asked to do his best 


Thornedale was by Alexander’s Abdallah, out 
of Dolly, by Mambrino Chief, thus giving E q- 
win Thorne two close crossesof such trotti.. 
blood as produced a Lady Thorne 2.18%), 
which in her day was the fastest trotter upon 
the-turf. His sire, Thornedale, has a record 
2.2244. Alexander’s Abdallah, Thornedale’s 


sire, had the most remarkable power of im- | 
parting speed and speed-producing qualities | 


to his offspring of any stallion that ever lived. 
He was got by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian when 


that noted sire of trotters was only two years | 


old. His dam is now supposed to have 
by a son of Andrew which makes 
his breeding almost 
Geo. Wilkes, both being by the same sire, 
While the dams of both were g 
oft old Andrew Jackson, the 
stallion of his day. 


Jackson, 


rranddaughter 


died in 1865, hence his opportunities in the 
stud were very limited; yethe got severa 
fast trotters, including Goldsmith Maid, 

trotter, which, in her prime, 
that was pitted against her, not excepting 
Time itself, closing her brilliant trotting 
career with a record of 2.14, and winng: ot 
322 heats in 2.30 or better, although many 
publishers are now stating it 
her of ninety hard-fou; 


232, thus robhing 





justly entitled. 


Seven of the sons of Alexander's 


representatives to the 2:20 list, a 
proportion which has never been equalled by 
any other trotting sire. 


4.1GSC SIX SOS ure 


credited with eleven trotters that have won| 


in 2:20 or better, vi 
with a record of 2:17 'y; 


Almont three, the best 


» 2.2 
Monroe two, the best 2.1s8'4; Thorne ale two, 
the best 2.18's, and Maior Edsallone, 2.18. The 
dams of iour of these seven sons, which have 
produced 2.30 trotters, were by 


trotters got by these, sons were also descend- 
ants of Mambrino Chief. 
Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 
Chief were descendants of Mambrino, son of 
imported Messenger, Hambletonian being by 
Abdallah, son of Mambrino Paymaster, an* 
other son ot Mambrino, hence, crossing the 
Hambletonians with the Mambrino Chief, 
unites two separate strains of Messenge: 
blood. This method of in-breeding has been 


practised in England fora long time, and has 


proved remarkably successful in the produc- | 
The Eng- | 

, ' 
known’ as 


tion of speed at the running gait. 
lish writer, J. H. Walsh, better 
“Stonehenge,” in his excellent work on the 
horse, speaking of breeding, states that “the 





horses which have been the mostremarkabie | 


of late years as stallions were considerably 
inbred.” In another place he remarks that 
“a hitin breeding is understood to mean an 
instance of success, but thoughit often oc- 
curs, thereason forit isnot always very clear 
My own belief is that it generally 
have laid down inthe 16th axiom, from the 
reunion of lines which have been often kept 
separate for several generations.” 

In the Mth axiom he 


ee ey 


states that 
in-and-in’ prevails extensively ina 
nature with all gregarious animals, 

the horse, hence it is reasonable to conclude 
that breeding ‘in-and-in’ is not prejudicial 

if not carried farther | art than nature 
teaches. In nature we find that about two 
consecutive crosses of the same blood is the 
usual extent to which it is carried, 
the limit of the life of the animal. ‘Once in 
and once out’ is the rule for breeding 
by Mr. Smith in his work on breeding for the 
turf, but twice in will be found to be more in 
accordance of the 
English breeders.” Axiom 16th to which he 
refers is that “when some of the elements or 
blood lines of which an individual sire is 
composed are in accordance 
making up those of the dam, they coalesce in 
sucha kindred way as to make what is called 
a ‘hit. Iffarmers who are breeding 
colts every year will bear these facts in mind 
and carefully trace the 
mares, then take them to the best stallion 
that they can find whose breeding has been 
established, and which is known to possess 
some of the best strains found in the mare 
their chances of producing an animal of su- 
perior excellence will be greatly increased 
Goldsmith Maid, the most wonderful endur 
ing trotter that has ever been produced, is an 


breeding 
state ot 
such as 





atew 


example of this method of breeding, her | 


dam being a daughter of old Abdallah, while 
her sire was a grandson of the same horse. 
Clingstone (2:14) is anotherexample, his sire, 
Rysdyk, being a son of Rysdyk’s Hambleton- 
ian, while his dam Gretchen was by Chosroes 
another son of Hambletonian. 

Inbreeding has been very successfully prac- 
tised with the descendants of Vermont Black 
Hawk. A very observing horseman, who has 
not only carefully studied the breeding prob- 
lem but has-had excellent success in breed- 
ing, lately remarked that he “hardly thought 
there was another family where inbreeding 
has prpduced such grand results as among 
the descendants of Black Hawk.” Solomon 
W. Jewett, a breeder of large and successful 
experience, stated several years since that “he 
bred a Black Hawk mare at three years of age 
to its sire with marked success, also with re- 
petitions. One of her DY Fh alge 
Black Hawk—was early settled at Medina, 

Y., and afterwards taken to Whitew aer, Wis. 






| Black 


Sorghum not much | 


| in trotting science, Mace, 


deen | 


identical with that of 
| Hopefulin 2:144°;, or Darby in 2:16's, in their 


fastest trotting 4 
He was foaled in 1852, and | 


beat eve pythien | 


; Wagons and carriages more injury by 
j ing too plentifully than in any otlLer way. A 
ht victories, or more | 
than one-fourth of the credit to which she is | 

; to use the right kind and proper amount of 
Abdallah 
have produced trotters with records oF 2:30 or | 
better, and six of the seven have contributed | 


number and | 


Belmont two, the best | 
2.183; Wood’s Hambletonian one, 2.20; Jim | 


Mambrino | 
Chief, while the dams of several of the fastest | 
} the hub around the 


| 
and Mambrino | 
| tine, and then apply a few drops of castoroil 


results as Ij 


as that is | 


given | 


moOst successful early | | 
ful color, 

Tayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, en- | ‘ 
| always forsale at prices as low as the lowest. |. 


with others | 


breeding of their | 





years old, this horse, known 4@s 
hands 


When four 
Biack Flying Cloud, measured tully 16's 
in height, and weighed 1100 pounds, although 
his sire weighed but ubout 950. A sister of 
Flying Cloud, weighing over 1000 
pounds, was bred back to her sire when four 
years of age,and produced a colt seven 

eights Black Hawk,which was sold to Charles 
B. Clark of Boston, This colt with its dam 
was at the United States Agricultural Exposi- 
tion held in Boston in 1855 When about eight 
months old the colt was sole for $1400. Neur- 
iv allof Daniel Lambert's best trotters wer@ 
out of Black Hawk mares, and hissons which 
are proving most successful in the stud are 
bred from damsof the same strain. H.B 
Winship, one of the sensational trotters of 
the season, is by Aristos,a son of Lambert, 
his (Winship’s) dam being by Col. Moulton, 
another of Lambert’s sons, while the dams of 
both Aristo# and Col. Moulton trace directly 
back to old Vermont Black Hawk.—Am 

Cultivator. 






“Veritas,” inthe Spirit of the Times, says: 
“Tam not old enough to sit down with the 
veteran horsemen and sagely wag my head 


| in deploring the methods of the present day 
| as Compared with the past, and I feel sure the 


breeding, managemewt and training of trot- 
ters is more thoroughly understood now than 
then, yet I am inclined to believe there is a 


| dangerous practice creeping into the system 


of some trainers, which calls fora word of 
caution. I refer to frequent very fast. trials 
against the watch. Now, the modern rabbits 
Hickok, Turner, 
aking for fun; 
muke, 


ete., are not given to watch-bre 
but look at the killing trials others 


| and feel they will have easy victories over 


their chargers ere the close of the season 
From the days of Elora Temple, there is 
probably no instance of a first-rate perform- 


in exercise. I remember Jim McMann used 
to say he never knew how fast Pocahontas 
could pace, and declared he never exercised 
Flora Temple anything like as fast as she 
could go, except on one occasion. Nobody 
ever heard of Budd Dobie ‘splitting’ Dexter 
fromendto end of amile to amuse his friends, 
Goldsmith Maid’s long 
brass.”’? The 


and during dynasty 
she was ‘only sweated for the 
utighty one-eyed mare, Lady Thorne, was 
glory, but achieved her 
eTeut secret trial, 
which has never been beaten in public or 
Mace driving 


never trotted tor 
laurels in races, save her 


private. Who ever heard of 


work? During the year Rarus was on évery 


lip, Splan did not set the trotting touts crazy4 


trials, and Hickok 
rarely showed Lucy’s capacity, even in her 
triendly vivairy with the Maid. He has also 


by wondertul morning 


conducted St. Julien’s training with great 


secrecy, und has husbanded his speed for 
public honors, records and emoluments.” 

The Coach 
stutement that few people are 


Mukers Magazine endorses the 
aware they do 


ereas- 


well-made wheel will endure Constant wear 
from ten totwenty-five years, if care is taken 
serease; but it this matter is not attended to, 
Lard 
should never be used on a wagon, for it will 
penetrate the hub, and work its way out 
around the tenons of the spokes, and spoiling 
the wheel. Txllow is the best lubricator for 
wooden axle-trees, and castor oil for iron 
hubs, but many of the patent axle greases 
yexceHentund havethe merit of being 


it will be used up in tive or six yeurs. 





ure 
cheaper and more convenient to handle. 
Just grease cnough should be applied to the 
spindle of a wagon to give it aslight coating; 
this is better than more, for the curplus put 
on will work out at the ends, and be forced 
by the shoulder bands and nut-washer into 
of the boxes. 
To oil an iron axle-tree first wipe the spindle 
clean with a cloth wet with spirits of turpen- 


outside 


near the shoulder and e 
is suflicient for the whole, 





One texnspoonful 


ve LAFF. 


Wise’s Axle G: ease takes the 
oi] on reaper Cams and rollers. 


place of lard 


Twice as many 


pneumonia, 


Mrs. C. L. White, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I 


; have found Brown's Lron bitters to be a good 


remedy for general debility.” 

The law forbidding Jews to have Christian 
servants is revived in the government of 
Kieff. , 


Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills 


contain no opium, quinine, or other harmful | 


drug and are highly recommended for head- 
ache, neuralgia and nervousness. 50 cents, 
at druggists. 


A beautiful 


Europe in the steerage of a Cunard liner, just | 


to see how it was. 


The care, precision, neatness and perfection | 


exhibited by the very appearance of Simmons 
Liver Regulator proves that it is the best pre- 
pared medicine in the market, fully carrying 
out the motto: “Purissima et Optima” (purest 
and best). 

It is asserted that British capical to the ex- 
tent of $30,000,000 went into Texas and 
Wy@ting lust year. 

Iiall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer 
never fails in restoring gray hair to its youth- 
lustre, and vitality. Dr. A. A. 


dorses it, and all who give it a fair trial unite 

in grateful testimony to its many virtues. 
For an example of pure and unalloyed con- 

tempt, take a barber’s opinion of a man who 


| is growing a full beard. 


Nine girls living in Vermont have organized 
a base ball club and play on the village green 
every Wednesday nd Saturday afternoon. 

One’s first duty is to use every precaution 
to avoid disease, but when it overtakes a 
person itis then a binding duty to employ 
the bestremedies to effect a prompt cure, 
such as may be found inthe celebrated Home 
Sanative cordial which is pleasant to the 
taste and adapted to all constitutions. 

The deepest running stream that is known 
is the Niagara river, just under the suspension 
bridge, where it is seven hundred feet deep 
by actual measurement. 


It is not necessary to. enter into particulars 
in reference to the complicated organic and 
functional difficulties to which the more 
delicate classes of American women are sub- 
ject; but we take pleasure in saying that Mrs 
Lydia E, Pinkham’s Great Remedy for all 
these troubles hasjan unbounded popularity. 


It is said that the natural beauties of the 


‘Yellowstone Park are being defaced and de- 


stroyed by visitors. ‘This comes of driving 
away the Indians, who were inthe habit of 
scalpiny tourists. 


Silver Creek, N. Y., Feb. 6, 1830. Gents—I 
have been very_low, and have tried every- 
thing, to no advantage. I heard your Hop 
Bitters recommended by so many, I conclud- 
edtogive them atrial. I did, and now am 

’ 








men as women die of! 


Boston girl has crossed to} 





i reasenadle 


around, and constantly 
nearly as strong as ever. W. H. Weiler, 

Tomatoes, not many generations ago, were | 
known as love apples, and considered pois- 
onous. Last fail there were 52,522,052 
tomutoes putup by the canning 
ments of the United States. 


establish- 


Startling 
Debillty, 


Powers, are common results of excessive in- 
dulgence or youthful indiseretions and per- 
nicious solitary Victims whose 
munhood has thus been wrecked by self- 
address with three letter 
stumps, for large illustrated treatise giving 
means of perfect cure, World's Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Frank James says he never killed a man 
nnless he felt thatit,was necessary. And he 
never felt that it was necessary unless tne 
man demurred at the very reasonable request 
to give up his money, watch, and other valu- 
Highwaymen are lied about as well as 


practices, 


abuse should 


ables. 
the rest of us 

Samuel Howard of Mount Sterling, Ky., re- 
cently chopped down a big black locust tree, 
in the hollow of which grew another tree of a 
different kind which was ten inches in diame- 
ter and-twenty feet in height. It had grown 
in perfect darkness, as there was no opening 
inthe locus t. 


Hot Springs of Ar of Arkansas. 


Much has been said of this wonderful place, 
but one can hardly realize what it is without 
visiting it. 

The name, Nature’s Wonderland, it well de- 
serves—some of the most wonderful cures 
having been made by its waters. Rolling out 
of the mountains in vast quantities, these 
clorious waters seem to extend a helping hand 
to all, and invite you to accept of their lite- 
qualities. Hot as they are, a more 
found, and after 


giving 
pleasant drink cannot be 
having bathed in them one feels much re- 
freshed, 

Send to the undersigned for a copy of illus- 
trated pamphlet lately issued. Same will be 
miuiled free, 

F. CHANDLER, Hl, C. TOWNSEND, 

Gen. Ticket Agt. Gen. Pass Azt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





If your horses have sore shoulders, | 
scratches, cuts or open sores of any kind, 
use Stewart’s Healing Powder. 


improving, and am | ys, 


(Quas. F, MILLS, Springfield, Ils. 


cans of | 


Weakness, General and Nervous | 
Impaired Memory, Lack of Selt-con- | 
fidence, Premature Loss of Manly Vigor and 


COLMAN'S RURAL WORLD. 


E. MILLER, 
Belleville, UL, breeder of Holstein cattle, 
| Shropshire shee p and Yor kshire swine. 


, importer 

/and breeder of Clydesdale horses, Je rsey 
cattle, Cotswold sheep and Berkshire swine. 
F urity of blood and reasonable prices guaran- 
eed, 


\HESTER p Ag pie HOGS. H. W. 
Fenton, Louis County, Mo., 

improved ¢ hed r White pigs. 

at reasonable prices, 


D'! BUTTS, Pp errrwveny Pike county, 

Mo. Fs ot Jersey cattle. Fitty he ad 
to select from. Send for catalogue, Also 
Bre men geese and Plymouth Rock fowls. 


D* ABRAM NEFF, Arrow Rock, Saline 
county, Mo., breeder ot Short- horn cat- 
tle. Ornanthe Duke at head of herd. 
pondence solicited, 


Tonkins, 
breeder of 
Stock for sale 
Ship from St. Louis. 








Corres- 





HENAULT TODD, F ayette, Mo., Breeder 
ot Short-Horn Cattle, Cotswold Shee “p. 
Sharon Geneva 10497 at the head of herd. 
Young bulls for sale. 


P. BL OCK, Aberdeen Fos Pike Co, 
: ie breeder of pure and high- bred 
Pere herons by imported Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Bismarck, Champion Almack Trotters, 
pure Jerseys, grade Jerseys (milk cows), 
white Yorkshire and Berks hire pigs. Send for 
catalogue. Address Prairiesville or Louis 
jana, Mo. 


ETH WARD & SON, Westies’. Mo., breed - 

ers of the best fe vmilie s—Airdrie Duchess- 
es, Fletchers, Barringtons, Kirklevingtons, 
Wild Eyes, ‘Roan Due hesses Hudson Duchess 
es, Constance s, Minas, Hilpas, Darlingtons, 
Craggs, Rose of Shi trons, Vellums, Mazurkas, 
Miss Wileys, Barmpton Rose s, Young Marys, 
Oxtord of V inewood 3d, 33427, at head of herd 
Young stock tor sule 


- ASHBY, Locust Grove Herd, Calhoun, 

. Moe Breeder of Berkshire swine of the 

largest und best quality, stock for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Hees ROESCH, St. Louis, Mo., - Bira | 

Fancier and Pet stock Breeder, will buy, | 
sell and exchange High-class Poultry, Pig- 
eons and pet stock. Has forsale: 
bits, Guinea-pigs, Ferrets, Maltese cats, Ca- 
naries, Red-birds, Mocking-birds, Eggs for 
hi itching from 20 varieties of land and water 
fowls. Send stump for price list. 





Q C. WRIGHT, Pacific, } Mo., or 906 Pine St., 
T. St., Louis, Breeder ‘of *Jymouth Rock, 








BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


AMES W. JUDY, 
in all pfrts of the country. 
bree der in the west. 


HIL. 
auctioneer, Sales promptly attende 
in all parts of the country. 
solicited. 


Correspondence 


, MUIR, Chicago, ] Ill., live stock auction- 

ad. eer. 

States or ( anada, All correspondence prom pt- 
ly a answered, 

NOL. JOHN SCOTT, Neva, lows i, live stock 

nuuctioneer, Ss: ales nade in all parts of 

the country, at reasonable rates. "Goeie spond- 


} ence solicited. 


} | B. SCOTT, Sedalia, Mo., breeder of Short 
« Horn Cattle, Poland China Hogs and 


Cotswoid Sheep. Anything inthe herd for 
sale. 

‘ ®- V. BLA: KFORD, Bonaparte, Lowa, Breed- 
ey eer and Shipper of Pure, Rec orded Poland 


China Swine oi best strains. Correspondence 
invited, Prices reasonable, Satistaction guar- 
anteed. 





J BAKER APP, Columbia, Mo., breeds 
. large English Berkshire Swine of the best 
quality. Imported stock at head of herd, 
Catalogue and price list tree. 
ERSEY RED HOGS and Spanish andAmer- 
ican Merino Sheep, bred and tor sale by J. 
. Rozelle, Breckenridge Mo. 








j & E R EPOR -D AND AB c IDE E N- ANGU s 
TLE—Gudgell & Simpson, importe ns | 





and ian © fo rs, Independence, Mo. 
tion of the ir herds is invite a. 


An inspec- 


QHORTHORN CATTLE.~J. F. Finley, 
kK) enridge, Mo., breeder of Shorthorn Cattle 
and Berkshire Swine. Imported Kirklev- 
ington Lad at head of herd, 
all tines, 


7 ANSAS SIHORTILORN 

. Patton, M. D., Haitulin, 
of Shorthorn Cattle ot t 
for sale. Inspec tion invited. 

AMES i. PARKER, Columbian, Mo., breeder 

of Shorthorn cattle, Southdown and Cots 
wold sheep. Grand Duke of Sharon 29730 ut 
head of herd. Prices reasonable. 


NGUS AND GALLOWAY CATTLE—W. il. | 


F and A. Leonard, Mount Leonard, Mo.,in 

perters and breeders of Angus and Gallov a 

cattle and Spanish and native Jacks, 

[ W. McCQUITTY, breeder of Merinoshee), 
e Berkshire swine and high class Poultry 

Rocheport, Mo. 

year’s service, 


Jias 400 rams ready tor this 
Oyo E. LEONARD, proprietor Ra 
venswood — of shorthorn Cattle, im 
ported Spanish Jacks and Jennets and Me ri 
ine dag ey Bell Air, Cooper Co., Mo., or Prince 


| ton, Mo. P. R. R. 


IGH CLASS eg CATTLE, bred and 
7 for sale by M. W. Anderson, Inde p vend 
ence, Mo. Craggs, Bs iringtons, Hart ’lnces 
Acombs, &c. Kirkle vington Duke 2d $2080 at 


head of herd. 
W.! & THOS. C. EVANS, 

Bree ‘ders of Short-Horn Cattie, Berk 
shire Hogs. Bronze Turkeys, Plymouth Rock 
Chickens and Pekin Duck | 








R. w. GE NTR Y, 5 Se a ali, breeds and | 
¥¢ deals in Thoroughbre sd Me Vino Sheep ot 


largest size and best quality. Rams and ewes 





C. LIPPITT, Shen: ando: ih, Iowa, breeder 

- of and de ale rin American Merino sleep. 

Size, constitution and amount of cleansed 
wool a spec ialty. Stock rams for sale. 





wall L R. KING, Pr eubody, Marsh: i, Saline 

V Co., Mo., breeder of Short horn cattle 

and Cotswold shee p. Grand Airdrie No. 865% 

R. a Renick Rofe of Sharon at head of 
herd. Good stock for sale. 


PALMER, Sturgeon, Boon County, Mo., 
A breeder of Short-horn cattle. Stock for 
sale. Fifth Duke of Acklem (Ra@se of Sharon) 
and Commander (pyre) Booth at head of 
herd, 








QAMU EL JEWET T, Indepe nde nee, Mo., im- 
porter and breeder of registered Ameri- 
can Merino sheep. Satisfaction guaranteed to 


purchasers. = me. 


ERINO “SHEEP—H. vz Pu ssley , Platts- 
M. burg, CAinton county, Mo., breeder of 
istered Merino sheep. ‘Stubby 440 stands 

at head ot fldck. Call or write. 





C. PEW, Prairieville, Pike conate, 3 

- importer and breeder of Cotswo d ond 
Shropshire sheep. Ewes and rams of all 
ages for sale. Correspondence solicited. 





S. ALEXANDER, Lone Jack, Mo., im- 
Pp. porter and breeder of Cotswold sheep. 
Satisfac on guaranteed. Call or write. 


T. MCCULLY & BRO., Lees Summit, Mo., ep 
R. breeders and importers of thoroughbred 
Merino sheep of the very best strains. Prices 
reasonable and satisfaction guaranteed. 








BELL & SON, Summerville, Texas coun- 
di ty, Mo., breeders of pure Spanish Merino 
sheep. Choice ewes and rams at wholesale 
and retail. 





B. BOTHWELL, Breckenridge, Caldwell 
. county, Mo., breeder of Merino sheep. 
7,000 to select from. Call or write. Prices 


Tallula, Menard county, 
lils., live stock auctioneer. Sales made 
Keters to any 


Cc. KIDD, Le Xington, Ky., a live . ke 
to 


Sales made in any part of the United | 


Breck- 
Stock for sale at | 


CATTLE—Robert | 
Kansas, breeder | 
the bestiamilies. Stock | 


| of improved Spanish Merino she ep. 


| R. Atwood, called Vermont Wruikly, a: 


| 
| mostly two yes 


Sedalia, Mo., | 





Game Bantam, Georgin Shawl Neck Game 
chickens, best in U. S.; Pekin Ducks, Tou- 
louse Geese, 
fancy fowls. Egys for hatching, 
Cattle and Be rkshire Hogs, 








Also Jersey 


a 
| 
| 


| [ AVID A. WATTS, Breeder of Poland-Chi 
} na Hogs, Sumner, Laurence Co., 1. My 


| berd has been selected from the most promi- 
land has tauk- 
( stock record- 
}edin Ohio and Central Records, P edigrees 


| nent herds of Ohio and Indin: 
en over 100 premiums at fairs, 


furnished. All inquirers pro mMptly answered, 


A lot of pigs now re audy tor shipment, 
orders e@ arly to vet good selections, 


yey RUSSELL & AKERS, 


succe SS0F8 to H.H.Russe Ny? 






7 Warrensburg, Mo., breeders o 
shoroes ehbred Poland China Swine. 
recorded in A. P.C, Record. Stock warrant 
ed as represented, Special rates by express 
Correspondence solic ite “dd. 


ry aS W iite, 
ay Setter Dogs. Scotch Col- 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, Wes 


Chester, C hester Co. , Pa. 
cular and price list. 


PURE BRED YORKSHIRE PIGS, 





<1 Yorkshire and Chester (the 
| sab Send for prices, J. BH. PARSONS, 
Foristell, st. Charles Co., Mo. 





STUBLY 


Jewett, 


446, 
Independence, Mo., breeder 


tims for 


Sammue 





sale 
“Stubby 440 bred by me, sire a 
un bred 
by J. J. Crane. He is of Robinson and Atwood 
biood. SAMUET JEWE 1 
independence, Mo, 


She eep ior sale, 


Ihave about 150 high grade Merino ewe 
rs old, thou ome are three 
and four, with trom 70 to *0 lambs by their 
side, for sale. Price $10 each for the ewes, the 
tumbs included, They sheared trom 9 to 20 
ibs. each — year and averaged 12 lbs, Come 
ind see the 
Ba 200 Res gistered Rims for 
iH. 








v. rt “GSLEY, 
Plattsbh: wy, Mo. 


GRE A T SALE OF 


Short Horn Cattle 
AT DEXTER PARK. CHICAGO. ILL., 
On Thursday, Aug. 16,1883. 


Me:srs. Pickrell, Thomas & Smith, 


Marristown, Til., 
Authorize me to sell about 65 splendid indi- 
viduals of such families as Rose of Sharon, | 
Young Mary, Young Phyllis, Pearlette, Cam- | 
bria, ete., etc. For catalogue or any particu- 
lars address as above. ‘ 
Cot. J..W. JUDY, 
JERSEY CATILe. 
I have one of the largest herds in the coun- 
try compose: lof the choicest and most fash- 
ionable ae all registered in the A. J.C. C. 
Herd Register. Young bulls cheap. York- 
shire pigs. R. R. FOSTER, St. Louis, Mo. 


Auctioner. 


The ‘Standara Bred ‘Trotting Stallion, 

MONITOR (1327) foaled 1877, color black, 16 
hands high, he by ‘Merchant (599), he by Alex- 
ander’s Belmont (64), both their dams by 
Mambrino Chief (11); dam 7rojana by Trojan 
(312), he by Flying Cloud (194), he by Vt. Black 
llawk (5), Flying Cloud’s dam by Andrew 
Jackson (4), Trojan’s dam by Abdallah (1), the 
sire of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian (10), stands at 
the stables of the Colman Nursery co. ,onthe 
Olive Street road five miles west of ‘the St. 
Louis city court house He is descended from 
the best trotting families on the side of both 
sire and dam, and is tast and level-headed. 
He won a $2,000 match race when three years 
old, within sixty days after having his first 
harness put upon him, over C. L.. Hunt’s Cash 
Boy—double distancing him the first heat. 
Terms, #25 in advance. Pasturage for mares 
from a distance $1.50 per week. Address 

iC. D. COLMAN, 

RURAL WORLD Office, 600 Olive St., St. Louis. 





Gold and Silver Cc m omo C ards, 1 no 2 alike 
4 with name 10c. postpaid. G. I. Reed & Co. 


Ellwood Stock Farm, g 


| 
| 
































1,500 in daily use. 
per cent. of Butter. 
&e-Send for Desc riptiv e Pamphiet. 





Dogs, Rab- | 


Bronze Turkeys, and all kinds of 





send 


Herd all 


tar? - mium Cheste 
Berkshire and Po 
sand China Pigs ana fine 
lies and Fox Hounds,bre . 


send stamp far oie 


Crossed Yorkshire and Berkshire, and cross- 
best cross) for 


am bred by | 


| 
| 
| 


Separates pane Be. per hour. 
PHILADELPHIA CREAMERY SUPPLY CO. (Limited. 


Works continuously. Gives a gain of 15 


Philade Iphia, Pa. 





POULTRY SHIPPERS 


_ COLLINS? PATENT STEEL FOLDING POULTRY COOP, 


No more smothered Poultry. 


| 


A much- neede d want supplied at last. 


sATTENT ION | 





Space and weight 


economized in our perfec tly ventilated, clean, durable and attractive coops. One-half the 


weight and one-fourth the size when folded. 


| floor) and will outlast a dozen _—— coops. 4 pees 
4 way of introduction we will send one of our 35. 
Address THE COLLINS M ANU F ACTURING 


al terms to agents. 
| dress on receipt of $2. 





, wholesale price. 


| CO. 8. W. Cor, Collins sad Biddle Sts., St. Louis, Mo, 


| per. 


They are made entirely of steel (e ar the 
We muke all styles, to suit ae trade, iber- 
ops to any ad- 








send for circular and me;tion this pa 








Furniture, 


J... WARD: 


ove and Carpet Company, 


A MAGNIFICENT STOCK OF 


| 
| 
| 
| ' Nos, WH, 13 and IHS Franklin Av., St. Louis, 
| 


‘Furniture, Carpets, S Loves, 


Tinware, Baby Carriages, 


Clothes 


Wringers, Lamps and Glassware, 
Plain and Decorated Toilet Sets, 


And Everything Needed for Housekeeping. 


GOODS SOLD FOR CASIT OR ON 
' BOTTOM PRICES. 


TIME 
CALL 


PAYMENTS AT THE 


AND EXAMINE. 


LOWEST 


OpenjEvery Night Until 9 O’Clock. 





Trotting Stallions 


| 
| THE STANDARD BRED 
| 
| GOODWOOD, by Woodtord Mambrino, 
Rich Hill, Bates Co., Mo.; 
BAIR (168%), at Pierce C ity. For 
er information address L. E. Clement, Pic Z 
| | City, Mo., or call on M. E rvin, Rich Hill, 





aly Market Street, 
ST.LOUIS, - 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED 





For the Entire Western Country, 


Send in your orders for Binder Twine and War 
You can save from one to three dollars per hui 
dred pounds by ordering from us. 


| Prices, 
AND 


Sell consignments of every kind at highest mari. 
prices, and render prompt and honest retui ns. 


Sorghum Machinery 


FURNISHED AT MANUFACTURERS’ 
TRADE PRICES, 


&£e@ Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


2 CHILD & co. 


Apes SUGAR MAKERS. 
‘'BONNABLE’S 


Bi- Sulphite of Lime. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


i Consfantly used by all sugar-makers o 
| Louisiana, and by brewers all over the coun- 
net Send for circulars. My article can al- 
ways be obtained from Messrs. C. Ehlermann 
x (« 2d Street and Scott Ave., St. Louis, 
and rs ‘oolidge & Marcus, 24] Water ‘stre et, New 
York. Ii. BONN ABEL, 
-- Box 3197. New Or leans. 








furti 


A. J, CHILD & 60. 


MO. 
Grange Agents 


We furnish supplies of every, kind at Wholesal: 








DRAIN YOUR FARM! 


Send for 
illustrated circu- ° 
lar to 8. MITCHELL & 


The Cheapest Way to 
Produce good 

















SONS, 20 8. llth St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Nassau, N. Y. 


| 








TICKNOR & CO., 


The well-known Merchant Tailors of St. Lou- 
is (established in 1857), will upon request send 
free by mail a full line of samples of piecc 
goods, their rules for self-measurement, 
prices, etc., thus enabling you to order from 
them clothing of late styles and perfect fit. 





FOR SALE. 

Half interest in two Creameries in Nebras 
ka, doing good business. For particulars ad 
dress F. 8. G., Lock Box 98, Crete, Neb. 

, * 





For Catalogues 


Of best and Ses Cane Mills and Evapo- 
ratort, send t 
ORN LEY & OTT, 
LaCress?. . Wis. 





| 


« Qur - Spring: style 
* and - price - book 
« Tells-how-lo-order « 
+ Clothing -Shirls-or 
« Furnishing-Goods. + 
* fl ee we : 
# Will-¢el-ih « * # 


» @ nee 


“a andeBrown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. * 


f/ vRY Goons\, 


Will be sent, at St. Louis prites, to any 
person residing in the United States or Canada, 
——DY THE 


WM. BARR DRY GOODS C0, 


GREAT CENTRAL STORE, 


Fronting on Gth, on Otive, and on Locust Streets, 
ST LOUIS, 


PROVIDED 
Ist. Order is plainly written. 
2nd. Name and Address given. 
8rd. P. O. Order or Sank Draft enclosed, 
4th. Or Money in Registered Letter. 
Sth. Shipping Directions given. 
SPECIAL OFFERS, 

We will send Sampfes free on application. 

Goods not suiting will be exchanged or money 
retunded. 

We will deduct Two per cent. discount from 
every order that mentions the name of News- 
paper from which .nformation about us is 
obtained. 

Wit, BAt Your Letters to the 


WM. BARR DRY GOODS C0. 
\\ st. Louls, Mo. 


ste 
“ 


me 
“> 


7) 


aS 





-WAITMAN'S PATENT AMERICUS, 


The Best Cider and Wine 
Millmade. Will make 20 
per cent, more cider t 
any other. Geared outside 
Perfectly Adjustable, 
Prices as low as any first- 

class mill. Mfrs. of Horse 

Powers, Hay Presses, Corn 

Shellers,Feed Cutters,Feed 

Mills,etc. Send for circulars 
3 WHITMAN AGRICULTUBAL C0. 
‘ 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 












THE VICTOR EVAPORATOR. 
Fruits and Vegetables evaporated upon an 
entirely new principle, based on the natural 
laws of heat and vapor; easy and economi- 
sal to operate; simple in construction; por- 


| table. Size 11 ft. long, 8 ft. high and 4 ft. ‘deep, 


requiring only a one-story building. Trays 3 
ft.x4ft. each. Guaranteed sy te 100 bush- 
els apples every twenty-four hours. Product 
not excelled by any other system. The only 
Evaporator that does not infringe ¢xistin 
patents. Price $450. Send for circulars and 
other information to b. WING & BRO., 

Rochester, N. Y. 


or Sale Very Cheap. 


One Victor No.6 Cane Mill, sweep below, 
"and No. 8 Cook-pan. Will ners —, 


‘beaatlinng Wis. 








EVAPORATOR! For mak- 
Hn le Jelly Sorghum,Ma- 
irculars sent free. 


COOK’ 


ple Syrup and Su 


ak nk ny mew ee me Oe we Oe 


WHITEN Any pnoping gn Tegumech, 


a ene 
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TO FANNIE FROST. 

We (a) pensive 
: verge, 
From it, we saw a lady quick emerge. 

In action, gesture, aud the meekest mien, 
She was*the acme of perfection seen. 

“My friend, couldst tell me who might that 

lady be?” 
“The teasing Fanny Frost, vou plainly see, 


Take my advice, we'll quickly pass her by, 


Sedalia’s maidens all, she'd ‘nice’ defy. 
But yesterday, to Grandma slyly said: 


‘Of Future Great, the crowning shame hast | 


heard? 
G.M. Why no, my dear, what may the matter 
be? 
Can aught down there from swiftest jus- 
tice tlee? 
¥F.F. In sick men’s 
lies. 
G.M. His speedy burial who so bold denies? 
F.F. Most brief details just now haye slowly 
read, 
The sturdy man, they say, not yet is dead. 
REV. GEO. A. WATSON, 
P.S. (a) Two residents of Sedalia; (b) City Hos- 
pital. 
Dame Rumor told this most veracious 
tale, 
Her truthful voice, 


s house (6) a man unburied 


we ever, joyous hail. 


The Old Maid. 

Has the Home Circle a welcome for a 
timid old maid? Have pity for the lonely 
creature, who seeks admittance to the 
charmed circle of home, and let her have 
one little corner in which to bask in the 
genial rays of love and friendship. Old 
maids ure never otherwise than fearfully 
in the way, yet I will solemnly vow te 
let the harmony of the Circle remain 
perfect und thus relieve the not enviable 
reputation of my sisters who are as un- 
fortunate as I am. Idyll says there are 
none but pretty girls, sprightly widows 

or silly narried women among you. Does 
that mean no others are admitted? Per- 
haps if [ should introduce myself your 
hearts would be touched by my sad story. 
Am a genuine Missouri girl with the 
usual amount of enterprise, | but for twen- 
ty-five years have I been seeking a life 
partner.JFailing entirely, am now desper- 
ate, and only trying to gather the few 
stray crumbs of comfort that may fall in 
my way. May I come? 


Gallatin, Mo. 

Come! Certainly; all are welcome to 
the Home Circle who love, honor and 
appreciate its surroundings.—EDIToR. 


OLD MAID. 


Fairy Frost Seeks Information. 

Dear Cirele—We are readers of the 
RURAL WorRLD and are very well pleased 
with it. I hail with delight the RuRAL 
every week and always look for the 
Home Ciycle first. We have a great 
many fine writers of which we should 
feel proud. Lhave never written before 
and so of course feel rather bashful, but 
hope there may be some corner in which 
I may be permitted tolook on. I live 
inthe country and like it very well. 
but would like it better if it was not all 
prairie. We wishto move somes place 
where there is more timber aud where 
the climate is warmer, on account of the 
health of my father who is delicate. 
Have been thinking a little of Arkansas, 
but we are uot certain about the state. 
Would like to hear from some of the wri- 
ters who reside there or any one else 
who can give me information concerning 
that state. Would like to know about 
Homestead Lands. if there are’any and in 
what part. In one of the papers I notic- 
ed a letter from Bettie Disnought of 
Boone County and would be glad to hear 
from her again concerning, that and 
adjacent counties. Being a se chool teach- 
er would like to hear something regard- 

ing the schools and wages lam anx- 
ious to hear from any writers and will be 
great y  bliged. FAIRY: FROsT. 

Clay Center, Kansas. 





Floe Makes a Call. 

Good urorning, happy Circle! I’ve 
been standing on the threshold (eaves- 
dropping) this long, long while, secretly 
enjoying the scintillations of wit and 
humor, *‘tort’’ and retort, ete., until the 
temptation to “drop in,’? has grown ir- 
resistible. You are startled at this in- 
troduction—and soamI, timid creature! 

“Who are you—and from what un- 
known cavern of mysteries do you 
come?” Well, only a little bundle of 
much heart and little body, drifting 
through breakers and brushwood on a 
fickle tide. Lam tired of the combat— 
the current, and the dripping garments 
that weigh me down, and would ask ad- 
mission long enough to don one of the 
light, cheery robes, wherewith ye are 
clothed. IL would borrow 
spirit, *‘and be gay and happy too’’—en- 
tering intosyour fireside joys with an 
overflowing relish, and, if [ could, elicit 
such beautiful expressions and tender | 
sympathies as the 
upon Daisy; J—Id like to be a daisy, too. 


It may be so, Fred, that some roughness 
is essential to a real app? reciation of the 


delicacies of life, but you make -a_ broad 
iniss if yeu place yourself upon the dull 


side. Your pun upon the Critic is a very 
happy stroke. Lappreciate your poetic 
nature— 


I, too. would gambol in the reaim of rhymes, 
And drink the music of wolian chimes. 
As boy with earnest purpose and with laugh 
ing eye, 
My seul would sport with dreams of poesy. 
There, now! L will do something, if it 
ouly be to set up another target for 
The fellow you happily clothe in verse-- 
In garments, well-fitting, bewitching 
terse; 

But, for my part, lean’t tell, in 
o’er, 

Whether better he stood on two feet or four. 

I hear achorus of voices singing out— 
foolish, silly. girl! And so many “bigh- 
mettled” pens taking up the echo—fool- 
i-s-h!! 

Since writing the above, the RURAL 
Worvp of June 28 is before me. The 
only representative of the Home Circle 


and 


thinking it 


this week is Fannie Frost—ean it be that] ter gathering ; if it remains 


the other members have goue en masse | 
to the seaside! 


| Fre st, 


The fom Gircte | 


| lic won't understand? 
la *child’s” 


passed along Sedalia’s ; 


by it, 
| poetry. 


| kind o° wang 


| ‘nice enough for a wedding.” 
|; must Zo now—we are expecting twenty 


~COLMAN’S \ RURAL “WORLD. 


flashy | 


I wonder! Bright, dashy, 
Fannie! Won't you tell me who you 


are by some little innuendo that the pub- | 
Please do, | have | 
inquiring turn of mind, and | 
a “woman's” curiosity. You say that 
you can write just as. good poetry as 
Idylly or May Myrtle. Now, Fauny, I’ve 


a suggestion to make, (sub-rosa Our 
gallant, noble-hearted Editor says, Idyll 


and May Myrt.e are the two best writers 
in Missouri. I'm sure he aneant no harm 
but—he’s never seen any of our 
Now, suppose we each write a 
poem, and let him see that he don’tknow 
all the good writers in the State. I’m 
ar’n’t you? But don't 
you teli what I have said, for the world! | 
I wish | knew as much about cooking as 
you do—I'm pretty good at ‘the Iping” 
though ; ; we had an ice-cream supper the 
other night, and the folks all said it was 
Well, I 


or thirty threshers to-morrow, and Lt will 
have to enter the role as **Nimble Dick.”* 
I'd like ‘awful’ well to see those new 
babies; [knownthe little ‘ "I. 
just like its father, for the world!— 
, Die u vous garde, 
F LOE. 


Good Health, Cte. 








Seasonable Directions fer Canning. 


CANNING GREEN PEAS.—Minnie McC., 
and others. ‘To can green peas, partly 


then put them, while hot, into the cans, 
without any water; the cans are then 
covered, and the top soldered down at 
once, a small hole having been made in 
the centre. They are then putinto : 
boiler, with plenty of hot water, and 
boiled for half an hour, then taken out, 
wiped dry, and adrop of sealing wax or 
pes the hole. The cans being 
ealed and perfectly air-tight, are then 
feally to be put away in a cool, dry 
place. LIzziE R. 
CANNING TOMATOES.—Martha L. In 
vaphing tomatoes, if they are cooked 
some time, and seasoned with salt, pep- 
per and butter, there will seldom be any 
trouble about their keeping. I use 
Mason's self-sealing jars, and — them 
in a dark place. J.T. 
CANNING STRING a ash and 
break off both ends of the beans, break 
them in small pieces.. Cook in boiling 
hot water for ten minutes; put them in 
the cans and then in boiling water to 
boil half an hour. Follow the directions 
given above for canfiing green peas. 


CANNED Corn.—Mr. L. E. S., Stock- 
holm, N. Y. Dissolye an ounce of. tar- 
taric acid in half a teacupful of water, 
and take one tablespoonful to two quarts 
of sweet corn, cook till nearly done, with 
only a very little water, and while boil- 
ing hot, fill the cans, which should be 
tin. W hen ready to use, turn into a colan* 
der or coarse sieve, rinse with cold wa- 


>.” is} 





| we ighe d, 
| bearing luscious fruit, 


| 
| scientific 
fact 
|growth of a 


| 
| and notably all vegetation becomes sick- 
cook them for about. ten minutes, and | lv unless it is freely exposed to sunshine. 





ter, add alittle soda and sugar while 
cooking, and season with butter, pepper | 
and salt.—Farm and Fireside. 





Raising and Picking Cucumbers. 


Pickles grow well upon almost any} 
land that isin good heart; they like a 


freshly plowed sod and land that is a 
little moist or damp, but not wet. Fresh 
horse manure suits them a& well as any 
dressing, but it must be well mixed with 
the sod. The seed may be put in June 
20 to July 4, inrows five or six feet apart. 
Those planted at the earlier date usually 
bear the heavier crop, but it is not al- 
ways convenient to get them in early. 
They are frequently grown as a second 
crop after peas or e: uly cut grass,and are 
a very hardy crop for breaking up green 
sward. Flat turnips may be sown among 
them at the last hoeing, and make a fair 
crop after the frost has killed the vines. 

The pickles are preserved for winter 
and spring sale by salting. Molasses 
hogsheads ariswer very well ‘for one year, 
but the wooden hoops soon break. ‘Lin- 
seed oil casks are. better. but more ex- 
pensive, and I know one large establish - 
ment where the pickles are all salted in 
cisterns underground, built of briek and 
cement. The brine for salting pickles 
must be strong erfongh to float a potato; 








if alittle stronger it will do no harm, 
but if too strong it will wilt the 
pickles and injure them. They must 
be kept carefully under the brine, 
and the brine should be drawn off and 
poured oyer them two or three times 
within the first week after they are salted ; 
otherwise they get too fresh on top and 
spoil. The brine will ferment. slightly, 
but this does no harm; watch them often, 
to make sure the brine covers them all, 
and keep a little salt on the cover for the 
first week. Peppers, beans, cauliflowers, 








vivacity of | 


| ward over the jars. 
| ly to the edges. and need no tying 


&ec., ave salted in the same manner for 
| mixed pickles. When wanted for sale, 
the pickles are scooped out of the brine 
with a fisherman's common dip net. 
placed in fresh water. which must be | 
| changed two or three times a day till the 
pickles are quite fresh. If a stream of 
| water can be made to flow through them, 
all the better. When quite fresh, thev 
jure taken out of the water and placed 
directly in vinegar, which may be spiced 
| with pickled peppers, or with West India 
| peppers or allspice, or with anything else 
the trade demands. With vinggar at 
15 cents per gallon, you ought tobe able 
to make pickles at a profit.—The Fruit 








noble Fied lavishes | #ecord. 


Preserving | Fruit. 


For the proper keeping of all kinds of 
preserving fruit a dry and cool closet or 
cupboard ‘is sediapens ible; it is also of 
great importance that the tops of the 
jars should be made perfectly air-tight. 
The old-fashioned method of spreading 


jelly is worse than useless, as the’ spirit | 
will evaporate and leave the fruit unpro- 
tected. The best method of closing is. 
first lay over the top of jams, &c., a piece | 
of clean tissue or thin writing paper. 
then to take thick unglazed w hite paper 
(which is sold for the purpose), and cut | 
out pieces half an inch larger all round | 
than the top of the jars; “well beat up 
white of egg and a little flour; spread 
the mixture with a brush over the paper, 
and place it with the edged side down- 

It will adhere close- 
, and 
the egg and flour will fill the pores of the | 
paper, and render it completely im- | 
pervious to air. Preserves 








safely fastened down 
get mouldy. Fruit for preserving should | 
always be gathered when perfectly dry. 


, and boiled down as soon as possible af- 
for any 


length of time before being preserved , 





| 


paper dipped in brandy on top of jam or | 


thus | boctle, which she did. 


the flavor. If the 


which will injure 
over-ripe, the 


fruit isallowed to become 
preserves will become mawkish and 
deficient in flavor. All unripe, decayed 
or otherwise imperfect fruit should be 
carefully picked out. The boiling should 
proceed rapidly fora short time ; the fruit 
is neither likely to keep well nor to be of 
a good color if itis allowed to simmer for 


a long time. Juicy fruits, such as cur 
rants, raspberries, etc., which are now 
required to be kept whole, are better 


when allowed to boil for several minutes 
before the sugaris put into the pan. 
Fruit which it is desired to keep unbrok- 
en should have a little sugar sprinkled 
over it a few hours previous to boiling, to 
draw the juice; as this will rarely be 
suflicient it should have juice from other 


*| fruit put in with it into the pan; red cur- 


rant juice may safely be used for this 
purpose and it will not spoil the flavor of 
any other kind of fruit. 





Power of Sunshine. 


Froman acorn, weighing a few grains 
a tree will grow for one hundre “dv 


of leaves every year, but itself weighing 
many tons. If an orange twig is put in 
la large box of earth, and that earth is 
when the twig becomes a tree, 
there will be very 
nearly the same amount of earth. From 
careful experiments made by different 
men, it is an ascertained 
that a very large 
tree is derived from 
the sun,from the air, and ‘from the 
water, and a very little from the earth: 


Wood and coal are but condensed sun- 
shine, which contains three important 
elements equally essential to both vegeta- 
tion and animal life—magnesia, lime and 
iron. It isthe iron inthe blood which 
gives it its sparkling red color and 
strength. It isthe lime inthe bones 
which gives them the durability neces- 
sary to ‘bodily vigor, while the magnesia 
is important to all the tissues. Thus it is 
that the more persons are out of doors 
the more healthy and vigorous they are, 
and the longer will the y live. Every 
human being ought to have an hour or 
two of sunshine at noonin winter, and in 
early forenoon in summer. 
Bucuu-PaiB’. —Quick, complete. 
cure, all annoyin ¢ Kidney, Bladder and 
Urinary Diseases. $4. Druggists. 








THIS AND THAT. 
Wise’s Axle Grease keeps the axles bright. 
William Butler, a full-blooded Cherokee 

Indian, is a painter in oils and a skilful car- 
ver. 

Coal oil grease specks the iron. Wise’s 
Axle Grease is made of vegetable oil. 

The bust of W. M. Evarts, by BartMoldi, is 
successfulin features, but not in the shape of 
the head. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the most effective 
blood- purifier ever devised. Itis recommend- 
ed by the best physicians. 

The American exhibit in the international 
fisheries, London, exceeds those of all 
Europe. . 

An art loan exhibition will be held in New 
York next December in aid of the Bartholdi 


statue pedestal fund, 


Mr. Chas. Bang, St. Louis, Mo., says: “I find 
Brown's Lron Bitters gives satisfaction to all 
those who use it.” 

The sculptor Harniseh, of Philadelphia, is 
busily engaged at work in Rome on the colos- 
sal statue of Calhoun, for Charleston, South 
Carolina. 

Faded articles of all kincs restored to 
their original beauty by Diamond Dyes. Per- 
fect and simple. 10 cents, at ail druggists. 

The strange announcement has been made 
by.a foreign journal that the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette Says the Suez Canal is in a fair way to 
become.a stagnant sewer. The stations on 
its banks draininto it, it is never flushed, 
there is no tide, andthe stench is becoming 
unbearable. : 

“I had Salt Rheum for 19 years. Four pack- 
ages of Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure entirely cured 
me.”—F, P. Lavelle, Merced, Cal. $1, at drug- 
yists. 

Although three or four crystals of the gen- 
uine precious topaz, remarkable for size and 
clearness, have been found near Pike’s Peak, 
Mr. R. T. Cross asserted that the stone which 
is cut in Colorado and sold as topaz to t our- 
ists is not topaz atall, but 8moky quartz, or 
the cairgorn stone of Scotland. 

Dr Pierce's “Pellets,” or sugar-coated gran- 
ules—the original “little liver pills,” (beware 
of imitations)—cure sick and bilious head- 
ache, cleanse the stomach and bowels, and 
purify.the blood. To get genuine, see Dr. 
Pierce’s signature and portrait on Govern- 
ment stamp. 25 cents per vial, by druggists. 

Walter Evans, a farmer near Reading, Pa., 
who died recently at the age of 90, had lived 
on that farm all his life, never left it, and 
never saw a railroad train. 


| My wife had fits.—‘For 35 years,” says our 


correspondent Henry Clark, of Fairfield, Le- 
nawee Co., Mich., “my wife had fits. They 
would last about an hour, and sometimes 
longer. Samaritan Nervine has permanently 
cured her.” 

Dr. J. 8. Pond of Hagerstown, Ind., 
died lately, bequeathed $20,000 to his widow 
and from $200 to $00 each to all the women 
who are now old maids whom he courted in 
his youth. 
quired an outlay of $5,000, 

Monroe, Mich., Sept 25, 1875, Sirs—I have 
been taking Hop Bitters for inflamation of 
kidneys and bladder. It has'done for me 
what four doctors failed to do. The effect of 
Hop Bitters seemed like magic tome.—W. L. 
Carter. 


The amount raised to send abréad the 
American contribution to the Munich Inter- 
national Art Exhibition did not meet the ex- 
| benses, The members of the committee had 
| to pay their 
| thousand dollars), and request other artists 

sending high-pric ed works to do the safhe to 
| the amount of fifty per cent. Neither was 
| there money to decorate the American ex- 
| hibit as will be done with those of other na- 
tions. 





Dragging Pains.—Dr. R. V 

N. Y.: Dear Sir—My wife had suffered with 
“female weaknesses” for nearly three years. 
At times she could hardly move, she had such 
dragging pains. We often saw your “Favor- 
ite Prescription” advertised, but supposed 

| like most patent medicines it ‘did not amount 

| to any thing, but at last concluded to try a 
It made her sick at 


. Pierce, Buffalo, 


never | first, but it began to show its effect in a 
| marked improvement, and two bottles cured 


her. Yours, ete., A. J. Huyck, Deposit,N. Y. 





| MOTHER SWAN’s WorRM SyRUP.—In- 


fallible, tasteless 
for feverishness, 


harmless, 
” restlessness, 


sathartie ; 
worms, 


But who is this Fannie’ a slight fermentation will take place constipation. Qe. 


part of the | 


who} 


own insurance ($6 25 on the} 


“QUEEN OF THE STAGE. 


‘Her Second Love,’ and the 
Secret She Reveals for the Benefit 
of Women. 
New York World. 

Several years ago the American publie 
were aroused by the entree upon the 
stage of a little lady who had been pre- 
viously but litthke announced. She was 
one of an innumerable number of aspi- | 

rants for public favor and had no instru- | 


cause recognition. In spite of this fact, 


however, she quickly achieved a warm 
place in the heart of the public, which 
she bas continued to hold ever since. 


When it was announced, therefore, that 
Miss Maud Granger would star the com- 
ing season in the pl: W ‘Her Second 
Love,’ written by Mr. John A. Stevens, 
it was only ng itural that unusual interest 
should be manifested not only in theatri- 
eal cireles, but in other branches of the 
community. This was specially the case, 


| as it was known that Miss Granger had, 


vars or | for the past year, 


| more, not only throwing off many pounds 


been in exceedingly 
delicate health, and the determination to 
star ina strong emotional play was the 
more surprising. » One of the staff of this 
paper was ace ordingly deputized to see 
the popular lady and verify the rumor or 
announce its incorrectness. 

Miss Granger’s countenance is familiar 
to nearly every one in the United States. 
It is a face once seen never to be forgot- 
}ten. Features remarkable in their out- 
line and contour are surmounted by a 
pair of large and deep eyes indicative of 
the greatest soul power. Itis easy to see 
where Miss Granger obtains the ability 
to portray characters of the most emo- 
tional nature. She possesses within her- 
self the elements of feeling without 
which no emotion can be conveyed to an 
audience. The man of news found the 
lady at her home in this city and was ae- 
corded a quiet welcome. It was evident 
at once that she was in greatly improved 
health, which the expression and color of 
her countenance indicated. 

**Is it true, Miss Granger, that you con- 
template a starring tour the coming sea- 
son?” 

“Yes, indeed. My season ‘begins in 
pore” on the 16th of July. From there 
I goto San Francisco and then play the 
remainder of the season through the 
eastern and western states.” 23 
**Are you contident your he: ulth will 
permit such an undertaking?’ 

A ringing laugh was the first re ply to 
this question, after which she said: 
“Certainly. Itis true [ have been ill 
for the past two years, but now I am 
wholly recovered. Few people can have 
any idea of the strain a conscientious ac- 
tress undergoes in essaying-an emotional 
part. It is necessary to put one’s whole 
so@l into the work in order to rightly 
portray the character. This necessitates 
an utter abandonment of one’s personal- 
ity and an assumption of the character 
portr ayed. If this is an emotional part 
it is necessary to feel the same emotions 
the part is supposed to feel. For more 
than a year Tactually cried each night in 
certain passages of a part I was ph: ving. 
The audience considered it art. Proba- 
bly it was, but those were none the less 
real tears and the effect was none the less 
trying upon my health,” 

“But do you anticipate avoiding this 
in the future?” : 

*-Notin the least, I expect to have 
just as great a strain as before but with 
restored health and a knowledge of how 
to retain it I do not fear.’ 

“You speak of a ‘knowledge of how to 
retain health.” Will you please explain 
what you mean by that?” 

‘*You must be aware that-women by | 
their very natures are subject to troubles 
and afflictions unknown to the sterner 
sex. The naine of these troubles is legion. 
but in whatever form they may come 
they are weaknesses which interfere with 
every ambition and hope in life. I believe 
thousands of noble women are to-day | 
suffering agonies of which even their 
best friends and relatives know little or 
nothing, and when [ reflect upon it, I 
confess it makes me sad. Now all this 
misery arises largely from an ignorance 
of the laws of life or a neglect to careful- 
ly observe them. I spe ik from the depths 
of a bitter experience in saying this, and 
Tam thankful [ know the means of res- 
toration, and how to remain in perfect 
health.”’ 

‘*Please explain more fully.”” * 

“Well, [have found a remedy which 
seems specially adapted for this verv 
purpose. Itis pure and palatable and 
controls the health and life. as I believe, 
nothing else will. It is really invaluable 
and if all the women in America were to 

use it Iam quite sure most of the suffer- 
ing and many deaths might be avoided.” 

“What is this wonderful remedy?” 

‘*Warner’s Safe Cure.”’ 

‘And you use it?” 

“Constantly.” 

“And hence believe you will be able to 
go through the coming season success- 
fully?” 

“Tam quite certain of it.” 

“A few questions more. Miss Granger. 
Will you please give me a list of the p: arts 
you have created and the plays you have 
taken part in since your first appearance 
in publie?”’ 





then went to the Union Square’ theatre | 
for two seasons, after that to the Boston 
Globe for one season and then to Booth’s 
theatre in this city. 


in Juliet, Camille. Rosalind, ete. Sub- 
sequently I created the part of Cicely 
Blaine in the Galley Slave and also 


the part of Antonia. 
have been playing in the Planter’s 
and the coming season. as I have said, 
will be devoted to Her Second Love.” 


fering could only know Miss Granger's 
experience and the remarkable 
achieved by the pure remedy she used, 
how much suffering might be avoided 
and how mueb happiness secured. 








A LIVE SCHOOL, 


With Modern, Progressive Ideas, 


AND ENGLISH TRAINING SCHOOL. 

A Business Course, an English Course; spe- 
cials, Telegraphy, Penmanship, 
and German. 
pleasanter than the large city. 
formation address "G. W. BROWN. 

Jacksonville, Ill. 


ERRORS OF YOUTH. 


Prescription Free for the speedy cure of Nervous De- 
bility, Lost Manhood, and all disorders bronght on by 
infliscretions or excesses. Any Druggist has the in- 
rredients. Address DAVIDSON & CO., No. 
28 Nassau Street, New York 














perday at home. Samples worth 85 
$5 to $20 Address Srinson & Co., Portland, 


Important | 


mentality, aside from her own talents, to | 
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PERRY DAVIS’ 


Pain-Killer! 


A SAFE AND SURE | 







Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 
Cramps, 
Cholera, 
Diarrheea, 


Burns 


—AND— 


f Scalds 
i Toothache 


—AND— 


Headache 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


mtains an antidote for all malarial disor- 
ors Which, so far a6 known, is used in no other 
medy. It contains no Quinine, norany mineral 
vr deleterious substance.whatever, and conse- 
tently produces noinjurious effect upon the con- 
tution, but leaves the system as healthy as it 
is before the attack. 

WE WARRANT AYER’S AGUE CURE to 
ire every case of Fever and Ague, Intermittent 
* Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dunb Ague, 
ilious Fever, and Liver Complaint caused by 
alaria. In ease of failure, after due trial, deai- 
$3 ace authorized, by our circular cated. July 
t, 1882, to refund the money. 


ve. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Shee, 


Sold by all Drugyists. 
















which i is Cheap, Effective and Durable. 








“T first plaved for some time with the | 
amateurs in New York and Brooklyn. [| 


Next I supported | 
This romantic remembrance re-{ 70Hn McCullough and afterwards starred | 





starred in Two Nights in Rome, playing 
The past year Tl 
Wife | 





As the writer was returning home he | 
fell into a train of musing and wondered | | 
if all the women in this land who are suf- | | 


results | 


Jacksonville Business © College | 


Shorthand | | marriage, evil influences, 
Location cheaper, safer and | speculations, what business to engage in, &c., 
For full in- | 





THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


<8 TANDARD by MILL 





GUARAN TEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Powor 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R, 
R. Cos. of this and @& 
other Countries, ~ 

Also, the 

Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


Catalogue “ »” and Price List. Address, 


kay State where you saw this adv. 


What Farmers & Threshermen say about 


the Agitator. Manufactured by 


** Don’t Change it.” ** Perfect as it is.”? 





in —_ FLAX, Liautidbiods. hates AND PEAS, 





= La ee eee —= 
PORTABLE ("u:22°") 
TRACTION (° ize”) 
STRAW-BURNIN 8, 10, 12, 16 Horse 


Aad 8, 10, 12, 16, 20. 25 and 30 Horse 


SKID ENCINES! 


We make the most Practical Straw-Burning 
Engine in the World. 

The Popular Double Pinion 4-Wheel Wood- 

bury Horse-Pewer Reversible Bull Wheel. 

Runs either way, Low or High Speed. The 

BEST Power made. Ours Exclusively. 


83> Do you live near Timber? If s0, buy our<@a 


Portable only, ) 


PORTABLE SAW MILL 


Take it to the timber. SAVE HAULING Logs to 
the Mill 5,000 TO 10,000 FEET PER DAY. 


ALL MACHINERY WARRANTED. 
Write for Catalogue. Costs Nothing 





TMLAS, 


Tne Besk \nvounee’. 
tT & Mos 





| EVAPORATINGFRUIT 






Fall treatise on improved 
methods, yields, oy es 
and general statistics, free. 


AMERICAN M’FG co 


FRANE) KOOL: NT, Pa 





STROLOGER, PHYSICLAN. Cures all diseas- 
es,tells past and future love®affairs, speedy 
good luck, 
attended. Book sent for 15 cts. DR. ALLE ON, 
| 20S. 15th street, St. Louis. 


i el INDELIBLE INK. 








No preparation and only ¢ 
common pen needed. Supe 
rior for decorative work or 
linen. Rec'd Centennia) MEDAL. Sold everywhere. 








6000, cheap homes in Audrain, Boone, Cal- 
loway and Saline Cos., Mo. Good rail- 
roads, ,chools and churches. No debts; low 
taxes. J. P. Clark & Son, Mexico, Mo. 





Dysentery, | 


Bruises | 


| spelled by 





Send for 


rua 


J.1.CASE T.M.CO. RACINE, WIS | 





| Saves fuel. 
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lar STOPS BEETHOVEN 


io SETS REEDS, ORGANS, 


Priceonly $125 only $125 


‘pr Really ori $450 ifcom 
re 1 






‘ ft Sielaane bs Sas 
Qrgans | aed on! 
$so. “ bargs <a 





CATALOGUE’ 


great in 
“visiTORS WELCOME 
ue, five 
Dinars. iaaan ‘fo on hese es 
expenses, whether you buy 
or bet you are welcome any 
way to visit the largest 
2 Organ Works in existence, 
F Shipping & ved —_ oy pons n 


WF BEATTY, WaSiiiGTON, we JERSEY, 











aN NY Nu NNT 


IN GOLD! 


G5 THREE REWARDS 


We will pay $25.00 in Gold to the person send- 
ing us the largest list of words that can be 
using any of the fifteen letters 
found in the words “COLUMBUS BUGGY 
coO.,” which appear upon our mammoth en- 
graving “An Australian Scene.” 

For the second largest list, $15.00 in Gold. 

For the third largest list, $10.00 in Gold. 

The contest will close August Ist, 1883. If a 
tie occurs in the lists which entitles the send- 
ers to any one of the three rewards, that re- 
yard will be equitably divided. 

The Australian Seene is in colors (size 28 
x40 inches—nearly 244 feet wide and over 3 
feet long), and shows the manner of travel- 
ing in that countr y with Ostriches as a mo- 
tor, Those who compete for’ these rewards 
must send us thirty cents in silver or stumps, 
when this fine work of art wlll be sent by 
mail, neatly packed in a strong tube. The 
engraving is worth far more than this nomi- 
nal sum, but we desire to keep a record of 
those who compete for the prizes and also 
pe to know of those who desire to know 
of us. 

When writing for the engraving aud sending 
your list of words ask for 


Circular of Easy Riding 
AUTOMATIC SPRING 
SIDE-BAR ROAD WAGON. 




















(END VIEW OF SPRINGS.) 

These springs “automatically” adjust them- 
selves to the weight imposed. 

They have the.soft, flexible motion of along 
spring and weigh one-third less. 

They are the lightest flexion springs, to their 
carrying capacity, ever produced for side-bar 
w agons. See list of weight and capacity in 
| Circular. 

They are manufactured from the finest cru- 
| cible tee. 


\Columbus Buggy Co, 


"MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly First-Class Buggies Only, 


Branch House: Kansas City, Mo., and 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Kingsland &Ferguson 


\ §, Wind Eng, & Pump Co,, Batavia, fl 


Manulactariag Co. 





CANE MILLS 


Our mills are horizontal and have all late im- 
provements for saving all the ig and doing 
speedy work. We make four sizes 

Dixie Evaporators, 


Hither galvanized iron or copper pans, with or 
without portable furnace ; also fixtures for buick 


| or stone arch, 4aSend for circular. 


. Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Cov, 


sT. LOUIS. 





STAR CANE MILL. 


GRINDS twice as fast. Dou 
ble the capacity, Cheapes 
MILL made. Warranted in 
every respect. We manu- 
facture ten different styles 
of Cane Mills, and a full 
stock of Evaporators and 
Sugar Makers’ Supplics, 


and 
S“ SIEUBBS? 
Evaporator 


Has greater capacity 
Saves half the !abor. A boy can operate it- 
Syrup made on it brings a higher 
price in market. Don’t fail to inv estigate its 
merits before or we ing. Send for C IRCULAR 
to J. A. FIELD & CO., 

Eight ard How ard Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo. Mo., , U.S. Ae 3 


$50 Saved 7 
A CHEAP CANE MILL. 


Three rolls, 9 by 18 inches, driv en by thresh- 
ing machine horse-power. It is thoroughly 
well made, and highly recommended—a new 
one, never used. ‘Last year’s market price 
was $150.00. I received this on a debt, and 
will sell it for $100.C0. Will fit for belt power 








| for $5.00 extra. Send for printed description 


to WM. W. SNEL 
Rushford, Minn. 








SEPARATOR. 


New Principe. Nothing like it. Best 
iN Sy Traction, Plain, Portable me fSkia 
Excel in Simplicity, Durability. ._Construc, 
ENGIN $i tion, Power and Economical Use of Fuel 
and Water. Full Assortment of Sizes. Mounted and 
down horse powers, ete. _ Don’t Duy until you have a 
— Was toys nt Superiority fk Bae 
oods. arranted best made. Jatalo; 
Address. M. & J. RUMELY La Porte, Ind. 





A MONTH, Ag’ts wanted. 90 best sell- 
t $250: articles in the world. isample 


JAY BRONSON, Detroit, ied 
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A Kansas Dairy. 
The following paragraph from the 
Kansas Farmer from the pen of its excel- 
lent travelling correspondent, Heath, is 
evidence of what the Diamond Dairy is 
doing and how they do it: 

J. G. Johnston & Co., Peabody, Ma- 
rion county, Kas., have their creamery in 
full operation at present and doing well, 
making an average of 850 pounds per 
day and selling for 23 eents on the track. 
hey have the cream from 1.100 cows in 
that section for which they pay 16 cents 
per gauge, a high price for this season. 
The shipments go to Texas, Colorado 
and Kansas City. Thev have a com- 
inission house in Kansas City which they | 
find quite advantageous. The cans and 
refrigerator outtits are made in Peabody 
and owned by the patrons of the cream- 
creamery in 


ery. There is no 
the State, I think, that has such a 
good class of dairy cows as there is in| 


the vicinity of Peabody. The short-horn 
cattle of this section have been bred with 
reference to milking qualities, which is 
certainly quite an advantnge to Diamond 
Creamery. and Iam safe in the state- 
ment that nowhere in Kansas is so much 
cream produced from the same number 
of cows as in the vicitnity of Peabody. 

Eleven teams are kept busy gathering 
cream from the farmers. Truly, the 
dairy industry of Kansas is assuming 
large proportions. 

How Long Butter Will Keep. 

A few years ago while a well in this 
place was being cleaned, a half-pound of 
butter was found in the bottom as good 
and sweet as when first made. How long 
it hud been there no one knew. The 
present occupant of the premises has been 
fifteen years on the place, and the pump 
being in constant use, there had been no 
occasion before to have it cleaned. The | 
butter must have been there all this time, | 
and how long before is not known. The | 
outside was of a paler color than that | 
within, but otherwise there was no} 
change. 

It is not unknown to good dairy folks 
that butter will keep well in cool, pure 
spring water, and some have taken ad- 
vantage of the fact to preserve butter in 
close vessels under the surface. But we 
think itis not generally known that it 
would keep so long and in actual contact 
with the‘water. It might be of great 
value whether this hint about preserving 
butter might not be taken advantage of,so 
as to initiate a regular plan of preserving | 
butter sweet and fresh, until markets or | 
other circumstances favor good prices. It 
is one of the weaknesses of the butter | 
business that at some seasons prices ure | 
ruinously low, and the usual remedy of 
potting is not a very good cure. | 

The water of course must be cool and | 
pure. At a high temperature, such as 
most water near the surface reaches, | 


vegetable organisms grow that would | 





soon communicate decay to any organic | 
matter in the water; but there are many 
places where a lagoon of the proper 

condition of pure well-water could read- 

ily be constructed. 

It may not be out of place here to re- | 
mark that little hints such as these are 
continually occurring in almost every | 
one’s experience, but only soon to be 
forgotten. Yet often if the suggestion 
be listened to and the thread followed 
up, one might get on the track of some 
geod idea that would rapidly make a 
fortune. We think that new” inventions 
require much study; but the truth is 
most of our best discoveries have been 
y accident . 





Butter Making at Home. 

One would think that every housekeep- 
er ought to know how to make good but- 
ter, but if you will take the trouble to ex- | 
amine that which comes to werk you will | 
see that they do not. There is variety 
enough, white, striped or speckled, but | 
very little good butter. 

How is good dairy butter made? In 
the first place, cleanlinesss must be ob- | 
served from beginning to end. The milk | 
pans claim the first attention. They | 
must be keptsweet andclean. When the | 
milk is strained it shonld stand uncover- 
ed for a short time, to let the heat pass 
off. The covers havea great deal to do 
with the sweetness of the cream. They 
should clear free from mould. The milk 
should stand twenty-four hours,and then, 
the cream skimmed into sweet jars. If you | 
have but two or three cows, save a quart 
of striplings from each cow, in order to 
churn as often as possible, at least three 
or four times a week. Churn as soon as 
the cream becomes thick. Cool the strip- | 
pings before you put it with the cream. 
In the next place the churn claims par- 
ticular attention. As soonas churning 
is done the churn should be emptied and | 
well washed and scalded, and dried out; 
then when your cream is ready for churn- 
ing, ifthe weather is warm, the churn 
should be well cooled before the cream is 
putin. Then add cold water till it feels 


| 


| 


cool to the hand. But if the weather is cold} much for the other States as it has for! good mothers. 


add boiling water till it feels comfortable | 
to the hand; then churn till the butter | 
comes, let the time be long or short. | 
Have the butter bowl and ladle well | 
scalded and completely cooled. Take 
out the butter- with the ladle (not with 
your hand). Add the salt. As 
to the quantity, we would say, 
let each butter-maker season to 
suit her tastes. Some like very salty, 
some fresh, but we think the middle 
way the best. When the salt is added, 
work the butter some in order to mix the 
salt with it, set away in acool place for 
two or thfee hours, then work well, set 
away again for a short time, then work 
and make into rolls and pack into a 
sweet jar. I think if Fanny will-follow | 
these directions in butter-making she will | 
have as good butter as she could desire to | 
eat. and if she has any to sell she will} 
find a ready market, and it will not mat- | 
ter to the purchaser whether the butter} 
is gilt-edged or creamery, so it is good | 
buttes. Fanny has trouble about the/| 
cows. Hers are the common kind, and | 
she is of the opinion that be k= tae ee 
would pay better. We doubt they} 
would, for the calves would sell when) 
they are two or three months old for as} 
mueh as would keep the cows one year. | 
Then the cream and butter would be 
profit. The next trouble is the churn, 
there are so many kinds. I have never 
seen any superior to the old dash churn. 
Another query is shall [churn sweet or 
‘sour cream? We know notiing about} 
churning sweet cream, but we do know} 
you can have good butter from 
cream. 
It takes the bright yellow color from but- | 
ter to wash it.—Butter Maker, in Ohio 

armer, j 


Training Heifers to Milk. 


This is sometimes called **breaking.” 
but the term is too harsh, and suggest- 
ive of ropes and clubs. While opposed 
to harsh treatment ir training heifers to 
milk, we do not approve of feeding her 
on sugar, and singing to her, while we 
waste hours, days and patience In oyer- 
coming her dislike of the milking process. 
It 1s better to lay aside both sentimental 
and heroie notions, and take a business 
view of the subject. With but one or 
two heifers it is easy enough to pet them 
into perfect docility, but this plan will 


| not apply in large herds, where heifers 


must be caught up after they have 


dropped their first calves and handled | 


while in a semi-wild state. The point 
to be accomplished is to teach her that 


| you neither mean harm nor foolishness, 


but simply business. To accomplish this 
you must be reasonable, firm and pa- 
tient; admit that she has not much sense; 
is unneeessarily fractious and foolishly 
timid. Prepare yourself to meet these 
failings with those human qualities 
which are apt to overcome them. 


that we have ever seen was the follow- 


|ing: put the heifer in stanchions be- 


tween two old, quiet cows. A strong 
man sits down to milk her just as he 
would anold cow. She is not apt to 


make tlank movements because those old | 


cows are there, and she has a wholesome 
respect fur them. When she lifts 
foot to kick, the strong left arm of the 


milker meets the blow half way, and_ it | 


returns immediately as though nothing 
had happened. In fact, the milkershould 
proceed just as if he had milked her a 
thousand times, and pay no more atten- 
tion to her gyrations than is necessary to 
protect himself in the prosecution of bis 
work. With this treatment, she soon 
learns there is nothing to be gained by 
opposition, and quietly submits. The 
best regulated dairies are those where 


| the cows are treated with firmness, made 


to know their places, and keep in them. 
A cow is as easily spoilt with over-in- 
dulgence as with harsh treatinent. 





Dairy Notes. 
Thus far this season the exports of 
butter show an immense increase over 
those of a corresponding period last year. 


while those of cheese exhibit a marked | 
decrease. 
The Green City, Mo., creamery has 


seventeen teams collecting cream, and 
churns 2.500 pounds of butter a week. 
They will soon have twenty-flve teams 
collecting cream. 


The Holstein cow Mercedes,?23, made 
In the thirty days ending June 11, ninety- 
nine pounds six and one-half ounces of 
butter. No record of a larger quantity 
of butter in the like period has yet been 
made public. 


We see by the papers that a consign- 
ment of 120 head of Holstein cattle, for 
Smiths & Powell, Syracuse, and Pow- 
ell Brothers, Springboro, Pa.. reached 
New York last week. By permission of 


| the Treasury Department they were for- 


warded to Syracuse for quarantine. 


Professor E. W. Stewart, in his recent 
useful book, celebrates the cow as ‘‘the 
most remarkable prodncer among ani- 
mals.** She gives at her best nearly 
seven times her own weight per annum 
in milk, of food value twice as 
the beef creature of equal size gains du- 
ring the same time. 


Anaverage cow will produce $30 worth 


of cream in a year, a calf worth eight or | raising can be mac 
| ten dollars, and enough skimmed milk to 


fatten a ten dollar porker. Figure up 
the cost of keeping the cow, perform a 
little preblem in substraction, and you 
have the net profits of the business in 
figures, which are popularly supposed 
not to lie. 


Fifty new creameries are about to com- 
mence operations in Minnesota, all hav- 
ing been erected during the present 
spring. The creamery everywhere is a 
popular and profitable institution and it 
is strange that the people of Missouri are 
so slow in establishing them. The cream- 
eries of Illinois and Iowa supply us with 
the greater portion of the good butter 
used.—A. C. Journal. 


An average cow for dairv purposes 
should give 20 pounds of milk per day 
during 200 days every year; 8 pounds of 
cream for every 100 pounds of milk; 45 
pounds of butter from every 100 pounds 
of cream, and fully 10 pounds of cheese 
for every 100 pounds of milk. Bulk, 


The | 
best practical method to accomplish this | 


her | 
' 


great as| 


}more direct use of it. The skim milk 
eontains y valuable portion of the most 
| nutritious food; in takiag the cream, 
only a part of the nutriment is removed. 
The skim milk is allowed to 
slightly sour or “vlabbered.”” The pan 
is then set upon a cool part of the stove 


to warm gently, or upon the top of a} 


kettle of boiling water. [t should get no 
warmer than the heat of new milk, when 
the whey will appear clear and Mate 
tion takes place, then pour the whole in- 
to a bag of thin material and hang it up 
to drain. When it ceases to drip turn 


the curd from the bag and mix with salt | 


and a little sweet cream. 
: 


A St Louis groceryman advertises 
Elgin (Mls) creamery butter thus: 


$10,000 purchase, choice product, best 
quality; by the tub, 28c; single pound, 
24¢; choice dairy. by the tub, 18c; single 
| pound 19e; grass butter, by the tub, 11- 

1-2e; single pound, 12. On sale at all of 
/our stores. We have in stock upwards 
} of 48.000 pounds of butter, bought at 
rock-bottom cash prices, and can supply 
for atime all who may come. Having 
an ice chest on each wagon enables us 
to deliver it fresh, cool and sweet. 


Why goto Elgin Ills? Cannot Mis- 
souri produce its own butter? Choice 


product, best quality, ete., enough at least 


for Missouri’s own wants? It certainly 





looks like it. 
— Che Poultry Dard. 
\g J ® _ * 








Errors in the Poultry Yard. 


Many errors are liable to occur with -be- 
ginners at poultry raising, for even the 
veterans are not free from mistakes at 
times. In selecting the breed a large 
majority pay greater regard to color and 
}shape than to more desirable qualities 
It is well to know that the characteris- 
| tics of the breed should be understood if 

no mistakes are to occur. But, after a 
| breeder has: become perfectly familiar 
with all that pertains to his choice of 
fowls, the common routine of the poultry 
yard next requires attention. The times 
of feeding should be 
hours being fixed upon for that purpose, 
but there are very few who thus system- 
atically feed their fowls. Water should 
be kept in the presence of poultry at all 
| times, and it should not only be clean 
} and pure, but fresh, and yet this impert- 
ant matter is overlooked by many. 
Warmth in winter is very essential to 
laying, being as important as a full sup- 


|ply of feed but every fewl-house 
jis not warm and comfortable. The 
| prevention of dampness in the house 


avoids croup. which is a terrible scourge 
in a flock, but the small leaks here ant 
| there are not regarded as dangerous mat- 
ters by the average breeders. Even the 
height of the roosts and construction of 
| the nests have more or less tendency to 
| affect the profits from poyiltry than many 
| suppose, for high roosts cause deformed 
| feet, and poor nests will not be occupied 
| by the hens if they can get better places 
|in which to lay. These things are seem - 
ingly small matters, which are usually 
| overlooked. but they are important to 
| success. Why poultry should be expected 
|to prove profitable without 
than other stock is what we do not un- 
derstand. and the fact that a profit is 
often derived from’‘a flock that has been 
overlooked, is oe proof that poultry- 
e to pay well when 
conducted by thoughtful, attentive per- 
sons. It is the small matters that should 
receive the most careful attention, as the 
observance of method and system is sure 
to prove beneficial at all times.—Farm 
and Garden. 











Incubators. 


O. E. Gibbs gives his experience with 
an incubator in the Rural New Yorker. 
which is far from flattering. Following 
are a few extracts: 

I have owned and run an incubator for 
three years. It is of a pattern most ex- 
tensively advertised, and probably one of 
the best in the market; capacity 100 eggs. 
It requires about one quart of oil per day 
torunit, or five gallons for a single 
hatch. With ordinary eggsI get be- 
tween 40 and 50 chicks per 100 eggs. In 
three years I have used about 1,200 
eggs and have obtainéd 543 chicks. My 
eggs average 
value, and it cost me one cent an egg to 
run the machine, for oil, making the to; 





become | 


regular, certain | 


‘are more | 


about three cents each in| 


volume, or per cent of cream, is no safe | , 
criterion of the quantity of butter in that | , 
cream; weight alone is the proper mode | 


. . eents. L 1 
of judging. | far made alnfost a total failure. 


cost of a chick when hatched is nine 


al cost $4 per 100 eggs. The average | 


In raising the chicks I have thus | left to run 


Ata recent dairymen’s convention one 


| of the members, during the course of his 


remarks, among other valuable hints 
about farm economy, said: ‘If there is 
anything under heaven that will raise 


the mortgage off of your farm quicker 
than a cow | do not know what it is. It 
has proved to be the best mortgage lifter 
that was ever introduced into [llinois, 
Iowa, or Wisconsin, and it will do as 


these.”” 


In visiting small dairies where hand 
churns are used it isa common sight to 


see the churn turned bottom side up on a| 


table in the sun. Thisis done to *‘air” 


it, butin fact it is put in just the position | 


that will not air it, as the mouth is clos- 
ed by its contact with the table on which 
it rests. Set it right side up and be 
sure not to let the sun dry it enough to 


make it leak. Keeping the churn sweet | 
inside is one of the hardest things to} 
accomplish in the dairy, and if you will | 


take a good sniff at yourown you will 
probably find that heretofore you have 
not sufticiently appreciated the care 
necessary to accomplish this end. 


For making the richest 
cheesé the following is a good sugges- 
tion: When the milk is kept in the fac- 
tory over night, and properly stirred and 
cooled, the sweet cream should be dip- 
ped off in the morning, before the morn- 
ing milk is added, and kept by itself un- 
til the milk is all in, and then warmed to 
the desired degree for applying rennet. 
Then warm the cream to blood heat, or 
thereabouts, ang run it through a clean 
strainer, rinsing it through with plenty 
of warm milk. Then stir it in thorough- 
ly, and apply the rennet, stirring the 
milk as long as it ean be safely stirred, 
and give it time to become still before it 


man. 


Wherever a cow or cows are kept, the 


sour cream is regarded as the important, part | lege and English Training School closed 
Shall ] wash the butter or not?) of the milk, while the skim milk goes to|its year’s work July Ist. 
the pigs or poultry. Of course it is thus | 
utilized and ultimately comes around as | during the year, representing all"parts of 


food, but it may be better to make a 


quality of | 


begins to coagulate.—American ies 
| 
| 
| 


attempt was to put the chicks under hens | 


| that had been sitting three weeks. I di- 

| vided 70 chicks between 5 hens, putting | 
| the chicks under them after dark, remov- | 
| ing the dummy eggs on which they bad 
| been sitting. By seven o'clock the next 
| morning three of the five had killed half 
| their chicksand uothing could induce 
| them to adopt the incubator little things. 
Two were notso fastidious and made 
I then tried artificial 
mothers and abandoned their use because 
| chickens raised in them will cost me in 
care, feed, fuel, ete., not less than $1 
pach when ready for market. 

For eight years I have kept from 75 to 
125 hens. The aggregate result is a con- 
siderable sum on the wrong side of the 
proiit and loss. I have never seen a man 
who has kept a similar number who has 
not met a similar result. 





A shovelful of dry earth thrown daily 
over the floor of the hen house will ab- 
sorb foul odors, and by Fall the whole 
| mass may be worked fine and applied to 
| the wheat. It makes a valuable manure, 
and by sifting to exelude sticks and 
| Stones, it may be drilled with the seed, 
or mixed with other fertilizers thus ap- 
plied. 


| The Journal of Chemistry—an un- 
| doubted autherity—says of eggs that ‘‘at 
| average prices they are among the cheap- 
| est and most nutritious articles of diet. 
Like milk, an egg is a complete food in 
| itself, containing everything necessary 
to the development of a perfect animal. 
| it is also easily digested if not spoiled in 
cooking. Indeed, there is no more con- 
| centrated and nourishing food than eggs. 
| The albumen, oil and saline matter in 
eggs are. as in milk, in the right pro- 
portion for sustaining animal life.”’ 














Educational. 
The Jacksonville, (Ill..) Business Col- 


Thirty-five 
Over 400 students attended 





graduates. 


' the country. 


My first | 


Che Pig Pen. 


Breed Better Pigs. 


Breeding pigs is usually a hap-hazard 
affair, especially among our New Ene- 
land farmers. If more attention were 
| given to the breeding of pigs that would 
| put the feed where it would do the most 
| good, an improvement would be made in 
| the right direction. As usually done. the 
| females are bred to the nearest-by males, 
| regardless of blood, breed or quality, and 
| the result is that about 75 per cent of our | 
pigs are mere scrubs, and are far better 
adapted to composting manure, or culti- 
vating an old pasture, than for making 
quick, and first-class table pork. The 
first point to be considered by those who 
wish to raise pigs should be the select- 
tion of the sire, and first of all he should 
be thoroughbred, as upon the sire we de- 
pend for our improvement. The sire 
should not only have the good points,but 
be one that is sure to transmit his good 
points to his get, and in no way ean this 
be assured except by the use of a thor- 
oughbred sire. A scrub or grade eannot 
be depended upon. Care in this point 
should receive that attention necessary as | 
the only means of securing uniformity in 
the offspring. ; : 

The second point should be the age 
of the boar. He should not be youne 
and immature, or old and declining, but 
in the full vigor of life. Probably 15 per 
cent of the pigs dropped in this part of | 
the country are sired by boars less than | 
twelve months old. Breeding pigs from 
such is contrary to all known laws of 
breeding. It is contrary to the practice | 
of animals in their wild state; as the | 
older and mature, the strong and yigor- 
ous males are masters of the herd, and 
|sires of the offspring. This breeding 
fromsuch young boars is, we believe, 





the main cause of the annual loss of 
young pigs. Pigs thus bred have not | 


the consitution to bear the ills that many 
pigs are subjected to, so have to go un- 
der. 

The third point is the constitution. | 
However fine and nice, and true to type | 
or form he may be, he is worthless with- | 
outa strong and vigorous constitution. | 
No matter if the sow is strong and ro- | 
bust, ifshe be bred to a 
weekly constitution, the chances are that 
| the pigs will inherit the weak points, 

and many will die before they are mar- 
ketable. The points that indicate a good 
constitution are a broad deep chest, with 
well arched ribs, which give good play to 
the lungs, consequently a good cireula- 
tion of the blood essential to the thriving 
and fattening of any animal; a large ab- 
domen, a broad, deep loin, which indi- 
cates a well developed muscular system 
and digestive apparatus, are points that 
should not be overlooked. Disposition 





and the sire to be used should be mild, 
quiet and controllable in his disposition. 
Quietness is one of the essentials in’ pigs 
for early maturity. The breeding sow 
should have a small, lively head, a broad 
and deep chest, round ribs. capacious 
barrel, a haunech falling almost to the 
hough, deep and broad loin, and ample 
hips. and good length of body in pro- 
portion to its height. One point must 
; not be lost sight of, and perhaps it might 
be the first point sought, and that is, 
| smallness of bone. Breed forthe least 
; waste of bone and offal possible. z 
breeding sow should have at least twelve 
teats, as a first-class breeder will gener- 
ally have twelve or more pigs, and as 
sach pig must have a teat.a sow with 
less than that number would be faulty 
as a breeder. A good breeding sow 
should produce a good number of pigs 
and all of equal vigor. ‘To be a good 
breeder she should be a good mother. 
mild and quiet in disposition, for if 
tainted with any bad faults or habits she 
will transmit them to her 
When asow is proved to be a good 
breeder and mother, it is best to keep 
her fur a breeder as long as she retains 
health and vigor.—Mirror and Farmer. 





> 


| 





The practice of some of the best farm- 
ers now is to keep pigs through the suin- 
mer on green food, cut and carried to 
the pens. with a little grain, and what 
milk can be spared after butter making. 
Spring pigs are thus made to weigh 200 





| cheap. 


is a point thatis well worth considering, | 


progeny. | 
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Perfect in Formation. 
Safe in Application. 
Sure in Operation. 

Healthiul in Effect. 
T hese statements are not too strong to ap 
ply to an article which will with ce rtainty pre- 
serve all kinds of food, whether fish, flesh or 
fowl, in all climates and under all conditions. 


"REX MAGNUS,” 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVATIVE. 


will do this without fail. There have been many 
worthless compounds offered to the public 
which have utterly failed to make good their 
pretensions, but REX MAGNUS after the most 
rigorous tests in which it has been entirely 
successful, has received the hearty endorse 
ment of scientific and business men. 

Try it and be Convinced. 

You can do so at a trifling cost. You donot 
have to buy a costly receipt or county right. 
Sample packages sent prepaid by mail or ex- 
press as we prefer. Name your express office. 

Cheap in Price. Simple in Use. 

“Viandine,” for meats, poultry, &c., 50 cts. 
per th. “Ocean Wave” for oysters, lobsters 
Xc., 50 cts. “Pearl” for cream, $100. “Snow 
flake” for milk, butter, &e., 50 cts, “Queen” 
for eggs, $100. “Aqua Vitae” for fluid ex 
tracts, Xc., $100. “Anti Ferment,” “Anti-Fly” 
and “Anti-Moid’ 50 ets. per th. each. . 

Put up in] &. and5 t. cans, and in 25 th. 
boxes. Directions for use are so pl.in and 
Simple, that a child can tollow them, 

The Cost is Trifling. 

For a pound of meat, fish, butter, or cheese, 
for a quartot milk ora pint of oysters, the 
cost of the preservative required will not ex- 
ceed one cent. This places it within the reach 
ofall. It never fails, 

Mention RURAL WorRLD. 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRFSERVING CO.. 


72 Kilby Street, 





Sostsn, Mass. 
7 ; 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. | 
For sale in Chicago by Sprague, Warner & 
Co., Wholesale Grocers, and Van Schaack, 
Stevenson & Co., Wholesale Druggists. 


Fresh trom the Pulpit. 
Saints and Sinners Stirred by a Clergy- 
man’s Confession—The | 
Facts in Full, 
Eloquent writing, 
body. 


merely, convinces no- | 
General statements and assertions are 
Plain words are best, and come most | 
readily from the mouth of a witness who is 
| 
| 


conscious that he speaks the truth. Let the 


| reader judge if the following have the ringof 


genuine coin: 
“Thave long been‘afflicted with rheuma- | 


boar witha tism, a badly disordered liver and by general | 


| debility. All my strength seemed gone. I} 
| tried a number of other remedies without ob- | 
| taining relief, but I do hereby testify to the | 
| great merits Of PARKER’S GINGER TONIC, 
} since after the use of two bottles [ tind my- 
self feeling well and strong, again—in fact, | 
likeanewman. I cheerfully recommend it | 
as an excellent strengthening and imvigora- 


| 
| 
} 


ting tonic.” 


Names and dates are of supreme impor- 
tance. Testimonies are readily manufactur 
ed, but the foregoing is froma letter dated St. 
Louis, Mo., Aug. 30, 1882, and signed by Rev. 
Edward Willis, founder and ex-pastor of the 


| No. 313 Spruce, that city. From the very fact 


of their prominent and responsible position, | 


ministers of the gospel are cautious about 
| giving their signatures or influence to any 
| proprietary medicine or advertized article. 
Hence the value of unsolicited testimonials 
like the foregoing. 

Please note: First—That PARKER'S GINGER 


i “ ‘ +s 
TONIC is not an essence of Ginger. Don’t in- 


dulge that idea nor permit others to impress | 


|}itupon you. It combine® the choicest Ja 

maica Ginger with other ingredients—consti- 
tuting the best Tonic known in medicine. 
Second—it is pleasant to take and immediate 
|}inits action. Prices, 50¢. and $l—the latter 
| the more economical. Get it of.your drug 

| gist, or send for cireular to Hiscox & Co., 
| New York, 


| 





“e's FREE ror TRIAL 


An unfailing and speedy cure for 
Nervous Debility and Weakness, Loss 
of Vitality and Vigor, or any evil re- 
sult of indiscretion, excess, over- 
work, etc., (over forty thousand posi- 
tive cures.) [®~Send l5c for postage 
on trial box of 100 pills. Address 
M. W. BACON, cor. Clark St. and 
Calhoun Place, CH1caGo, ILLS 






Nervous Debility, 


4 DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR 
forces luxuriant Mustache, Whis- 
or beir on bald heads io 20 to = 
30 days. Both young sad oid ear. 
prise - 2ord Phas di 
Tia works, Will proveit or forter 
and for 


: rice per Package with directions sealed paid 25 onnta, 
ieee 4. L, SMITH & CO., Sole ‘6, Palatine, Illy 


. 
MANHOOD RESTORED. 
A victim of early imprudence, causing nervous debi!- 
ity, premature decay, etc., having tried in vain evor: 
known remedy, has discovered a simple means of selt- 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 


Address. J. H. REEVES. 43 Chatham St. New Vork 








| University Street Baptist Church, residence | 
| 
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(CONQUEROR. | 


A SPECIFIC FOR 


wae ~=sEPILEPSY, SPASMS, “Se 
CONVULSIONS, FALLING SICKNESS, 
ST. VITUS DANCE, ALCHOHOLISM, 
OPIUM EATING, SYPHILLIS, 
SCROFULA, KINGS EVIL, 

UGLY BLOOD DISEASES, BYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, SICK HEADACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, NERVOUS WEAKNESS 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION, 

BRAIN WORRY, BLOOD SORES, 
BILIQUSNESS, COSTIVENESS, 
KIDNEY TROUBLES AND IRREGULARITIES. 
GF~$1.50 per bottle. Sag 


For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 


The Dr. S. A. Richmond Med. Co., Props., 
St. Toseph, Io. 1 
Correspondence freely answered by Physicians. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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KNOW THYSELF, 
A Book for Every Man! 
Young, Middle-Aged and Old! 


The untold miseries that result from indis- 
cretion in early life may be alleviated and 
cured, These who doubt this assertion should 
purchase and read the new medical work 
yublished by the Peabody Medical Institute, 
soston, entitled the SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, It is not only a com- 
ten and perfect treatise on Manhood, Ex- 
| hausted Vitality, Nervous and Phvsical Debil- 
| ity, Premature ‘Decline in Man, Errors of 
| Youth, ete., but it contains 125 prescriptions 
| for acute and chronic diseases, each one of 
which is invaluable, so proved by the author, 
whose experience for 21 years is such as prob- 
| ably never before fell to the lot ofany physician 

It contains 300 pages, bound in beautiful em- 

| bossed covers, embellished with the very finest 

| steel engravings, guaranteed to be a finer 
work in every sense—mechanical, literary o1 
professional—than any other work retailed in 
this country for $2.50, or the moneywill be re- 
funded. Price only $1.25 by mail. Gold Medal 

{awarded the author by the National Medica 

| Association. Illustrated sample sent on re- 

| ceipt of 6 cents. Send now. Address, 

) PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
Or, DR. W. H. PARKER, No. 4 Bulfinch Street 
Boston, Mass. The author may be consultec 
on all diseases reouiring skill and experience, 


All those who from indiscre- 

cions,excesses or other causes 

are weak, unnerved, low spir- 

ited, physically drained, and 

unable to perform Jife’s du- 
a 


ties properly, can be certain- 
ly and permanently tured, 
without stomach medicines, 
findorsed by doctors, minis- 
tersand the press. The Med- 
ical Weekly says: “The old 
far tia dge am tren ty meng 

ility, Physical Decay, 
&e., is wholly superseded by 
THE MARSTON BOLUS.” 
Even hopeless cases as- 
sured of certain restoration 


to full and perfect man- 

hood, Simple, effective, 

cleanly, pleasant. Send for 

treatise. Consultation with 
ysician free 


hy " 
MARSTON REMEDY CO., 
46 W, 14th st., New York. 

















We will send youa watch orachain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, U. O D., to be 
examined before paying any money 
and if not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense. We manufacture all 
our watches and save you 30 per 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free, 


Every Watcu Warrantepv. Apress 
STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 
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pounds at seven months old, and except 

| in the last month, they get but little 

grain. The best time to sell such pigs is 

at the beginning of cold weather, usually 

| in October. 

The fatter a breeding sow is kept, the 

more liable, she is to destroy her pigs by 

| lying on them or eating them up. Sows } 
wild make good mothers, 
and will generally select a warm, dry 
place tofarrow. [ft is for this reason 
that there is so much advantage in using 
full-blooded boars ef improved breeds 
on large, coarse-boned native sows. 
The progeny secures the good qualities 
from its sire with a better constitution 
and more hardiness than it could get 
from a full-blood pedigree, going back 
through generations which have always | 
had ample feed and little exercise. 














—$PRAGUE’S::— 


European Hotel 


RESTAURANT. 
Rooms, 50 Cents, 
Dinner, 25 Cents, 

TI6 N. Sth Street, St. Louis 


Opposite Union Market. 








KEYSTONE gees 







Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and with Less Injury ta 
Clothes than any other in the World. We challenge 
any manufacturer to produce a r Washer. 
Every Machine Warranted FIVE Years, 
a oo oy ey The only 

asher can moped to any sized 
tub like a Wringer. Made of mallesbie 
iron, galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
machines. Agents wanted. Exclusive Terri- 
tory. Our agents allover the couutry are maki 
from $75 to $200 per month. 1 price, $7. ud 
Sample to agents, $3. Also our celebrated 


KEYSTONE, WRINGERS AT LOWEST. W 








POWDER 


2 THE BOO 





Send for 
Circuiar, 








OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 
satisfaction. 


And all giving perfect . 
AGENTS WANTED 
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HOLESALE PRICES, 
FB. F. AMS & CO.. Erie, Pa. 





MER STEAM “3 


VAPORATOR 


FOR SORGHUM 2iih3? Sect: ALSO S353 PRES HA. CRATERS 


OMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO, S\8iS9SE: Now. Kors: 









50crod, $3160 


For Cattle, Sheep <& Hogs 
(ron Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, 
Barbing Machines, Barbs, &c. 

HULBERT & GOULD, Mfs 
1201 to 1211 Cass Ave , St. Louis 
Save l0®cent, Catalogue Free 








Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of 
More 
economical than the ordinary kinds, and can- 
not be sold in competition with the multitude 


This powder never varies. 
purity, strength and wholesomeness. 


ROUP, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


JOHNSON’S ANODYNE "LINIMENT will posi- 





of Jow test, short weight, alum or phosphate 


Sold only in cans. 


powders. 
2OWDER CO., 106 Wall St., 


ROYAL BAKING 
New York. 





| $72 A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


Outfit free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, Me. 


tively prevent these terrible diseases, und will cure nine 
cases out of ten. Information that will save many lives, 
sent free by mail. Don't delay a moment. Prevention igs 
better than cure. I. S. Jounson & Co., Boston. Mass. 


Faculty of fifteen 


Situated In the midst of the famous “ Blue Grass Region,”’ noted for the healthfulness of 
its climate. 3 


Recreation. Excellent buildings, 160 by rgo feet, containin 
lighted by gas. Only two young ladies occupy 

Charges as low as any college offering similar ad- 

the past session. Fall term 


r 
logues, etc., apply early to J- T. PATTERSON, Pres 


commences September 10th, 15838, 


members, able and experienced, 

125 Apartments. all under one root. Heated by steam and 
a room, Cost of improvements over $100,000. 

vantages. Over one hundred young lady boarders 
For Terms, Cata- 


ident, Lexington, Ky. COL E 2 


Extensive grounds for 
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8 COLMAN’ S RURAL WORLD. July 19, 1838 
ee eee ee a oes <a - ee ig peice we ej - _ a 
> | 14 mative St@CTS.....066 + sevesees- 1320 560} changed our destiny and our history for the 
ris ch 4) D | IS DATIVE SLCETS ---seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee LI27 5 20 year. With wheat valued at fifty million «¢ n] le 
S uF Stoc ar S. | 43 mba | nen gig Pareeoeus 4 4 4 dollars to send abroad and miscellaneous = 
FY orase Tennne.. REN ion yo | foods worth twenty, we will increase our ex- | 
“ PL SS I SM a ah — | 16 grass Texans ... 380| port trade beyond all precedent and indulge 
i ¥ 37 native steers. 400 | in foreign luxuries, or get back the difference . 
86 native steers .. 5u a : _— 5 reg 
Week F Review of Be tle Steer Market. 33 mss ba ore 5 over ourimportsin gold, expend it in as- | * 
WEDNESDAY, July 18, 1883. is native steer: 505 | sisting manufactures and developing the re- wea 
. poets . "| 50 native steer 5 00 ie epi 9 ar igs rae f— 
Receipts for 24 hours, cattle 3013, hogs 3909, | 35 native pene * 6k) ete. Cane! oc = paring heen : — oe ion Reap oe 
heep 1379. | ‘ *. numerous and energetic population to 
sneep HOGS—Smootlrlight, 165 to 190 hs average | oi ant warden seibts of one Diete 
CATTLE—Butcher stock sold early and we | | stronger, and sold active at $535 to $550. Me- |” ” 8 ' 


and gave a good color tothe morning market; | 
alittle later the abundance of Texans and | 
Indians, and a disposition on the part of in- 
terior to get a little advantage on account of 
full supply made the market look a littie blue 
or slow, but the sellers held the situation and 
got full prices eventually foy interior as well 
Eastern shipping cattle. Buyers were urgent- 
lyin search of good fat Texans, but the 
quality on sale was not very acceptable. Good 
fat native steers were 10@20c better than last 















week. Representative sales: 
43 mative StEETS......ccccccccccee .. 1273 $5 40 
79 native steers... 7 5 30 
48 native steers,.. 5 Ww 
41 native steers ... 5 15 
19 native steers... ee 5 25 
18 native steers..... AT 5 1 
13 native steers .... ~5 WwW 
18 Native St@ers.....escee......e- 5 75 
11 mative St@CTs... ....00 sscercccces lB 5 00 
19 native steers. ....... «+. 1252 5 2 
21 Texas steers.. - 890 3864: 00 
22 Texas steers..... as 4 00 
22 Texas steers.... ..........: RR2 3 90 
22 Texas steers. 7M 3 80 
22 Texas steers..... eoccce +s sovcseee B40 3 75 
24 Indian steers,.......6+ ...++ + coe SB 3 70 
23 Texas steers..... 410 
24 Texas steers, 4 10 
23 Texas steers ... 4 10 
23 Texas steers...... ¢ 4 10} 
24 Indian stee f 4 20) 
25 Indian steers... 7: 3 87 
24 Indian steers ........... eee 865 4 00 
24 Indian steers.....cccccesccccccccces S68 415 


HOGS—Higher and stronger foreverything 
Good to choice light hogs sold at $5 70@5 85, 
mixed packing hogs $4 90@5 20, good to best, 
heavy bogs—butchers and Philadelphias— 
$5 30@5 60 and all kinds sold readily. 
++286. cece $5 25 
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5 75 
5 7744 


5 40 
5 





2 5 30 
SHEEP—Strong and brisk at $2. 50@4 50 in 
extremes, with fair to choice first to sell. 





B6 MAtive SHEEP......sseceeseeeeeeees dh $3 00 
120 native sheep..... 325 
103 native sheep...... 325 

14 lambs per head .........+.- 1 60 


MONDAY, July 16,)1888. 2pm 
CATTLE—Receipts were fair, and market 
opened with a good feeling and some show of 
strength over Friday’s quotations on fat cat- 
tle, choice cattle selling higher, but unfavor- 
able reports from eastern markets caused an 
easier and slow feeling before the pens were 
cleared, and latest sales were made at about 
Friday’s prices. Medium to fair,ruled slow 

throughout the day. Representative sales: 


23 native butcheis......... ---1002 $4 25 
52 grass Indians.........+.+6+ 









20 grass Indians.........e.00 4 00 
26 grassIndians.... ... 3 75 
24 grass Indians..... ... 395 
20 grass Indians ... ... 4 20 
33 NAtIVE STEETS.....ccccccccsesseccel2i9 5 37 
33 native steers.... 1360 5 37 











72 grass Indians . 
92 grass Indians........ sss... 
38 grass Indians.... 
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26 native steers.... 
26 native cows...... 
57 native steers . 
20 grass Texans.. 
21 native cows.. 
21 native cows. 
20 native COWS...... ++. 
38 native steers.......... 

7 grass Indians....... ++ 
25 grass Indians.....ccccesess:s 829 


HOGS—Market opened fairly active on 
packing grades and butchers; and about lic 
higher than Friday, but light hogs ruled slow 
and a shade easier. Butchers selections sold 


© OS hm ee OS 
2 ‘ 


at $5 30@5 70. Light hogs $5 35 to 550. Common 
to good heavy packing $4 50@5 15. 
tativesales: 
17.20.0289 oe 
49.006 -262. 


Represen- 





35 coe $4 50 


50 





SHEEP—Market fairly 


active but a shade 


lower. Sales: 

pene * peebee 10 113..0c+ 88......$3 05 
60... .. +» 3 00 TWDecccccSdeccese 3 GO 
WOscccess a4. 85° 


50 lambs at $2 TR Ay 
FRIDAY, July 13, 1883, 2 p.m. 
CATTLE—The few native shipping cattle 
here sold fairly active at about Thursday’s 
prices, but the native butchers, Texans, and 
Indian cattle rnled slow and quiet. As com- 
pared to previous Friday, good native ship- 
ping cattle about lic lower, and market 
closed steady. All others are 30c to 45c lower 
and market closes tame. Receipts had been 
very heavy. Representative sdles: 
17 native steers...... te eeeeee ee 1088 
16 native cows.. 
39 native steers...... «1047 4¢ 


$4 80 











35 native steers . 5 05 
16 native steers.... 5 20 
16 native steers 5 30 
22 native steers........... 55 

34 native steers. 5 12 


50 grass Texans...... eseceesece 970 


HOGS--Market was active and 10c stronger 
for York weights, selling at $545 to $5 60— 
which was about 55c lower than the same 
grade of hogs sold for on previous Friday. 
Medium weights and butchers selections sold 
slow at barely Wednesday’s prices, $5 10to 
$545 in extremes, or about 65c to75e lower 
than previous Friday. Heavy hogs of all de- 
scriptions slow and hard to sell at $40 to 
$5 00—or S5c to $1 00 ¥ cwt lower. Pens proba- 
bly cleared, and market closed ‘comparatively 
steady on ail grades at prices noted in sales 
annexed. Representative sales: 
19..0+++216......95 50 

2 - 555 
sooeee £85 
T3 seve. 5 60 
see 5 55 
107 eoee 192 sooo 5 55 

17 00000 s2BB.ccoee 5 OO 


SHEEP—Market fairly active and steady. 

We quote choiceto fancy at $38 to $415 
Good $3 50 to $390 Fair $3 00to $350. Stock- 
ers are dull at $2 00 to $2 50, and feeders at $275 
to $325. 





THURSDAY, July 12, 1883. 2 p. m. 
CATTLE—Market for good shipping cattle 
opened fairly active at Wednesday’s prices, 
but ruled weak and a shade easier at the 
close. Native butchers, Texans, Indians and 





green natives sold irregular and weak. Pens 
cleared, Representative sales: 

23 grass Texans... ....scecceoe vee 881 $3.80 
46 zrass 798 37 
23 grass 3 62 
22 grass 390 
49 grass 370 
“24 grass 3 60 
15 grass 3 50 
20 grass TEEARB a0 correcnorsenennene S41 3.80 


20 native COWS.... .o..00. 








17 native butchers. ....... eves 922 425 
17 native steers......cc.e. alee - 1090 465 
18 native steers.... .... coe e110 4 80 
46 grass Indians. 857 412 
22 grass Indians e§ + 


45 grass Indianhs.. coo coe S41 3 





22-grass Indians..........cccecesese 826 375 


dium weights, smooth, 19% to 2f0 tbs average, 
sold faivly active at $510 to $40. Heavy 
hogs of all kinds are dull and nominal at $4 50 
to $520. Representative sales: 









105... 20 
52. 30 
82 ‘ 30 
10...2..2 60 
15 45 
av... 40 
59 30 
49 50 
39.. 5 40 
49 50 

SHEEP— Market fairly active ‘and steady. 
Sales: 

40...06. 48...6- $4 00 T0.s20e 102.0006 ee 
3llambs at..... 2 50 T4l cee . 38 25 
51 Texas88. - 3 00 219Texas7 8. cooee 3 00 
115Texas 82... 2 80 

GENERAL MARKET. 

Since last the RURAL WORLD went to press 
the usual exceptional weather has continued, 
now the most beautiful jof summer weather 
and then storms of wind and rain that 
threatened to carry everything before them, 
For growing pastures and root crops this has 
been, to say the least, endurable, but to tLe 

| cu wheat and ripening oats it was anything 


but t profitable business. We have not heard 
that corn has suffered, being yet too short in 
this latitude, but rather the contrary. A run 
through central Missouri over the ,Chicago & 
Alton to Kansas City did not tell a wondrous 
tale in regard to the growingcorn, for all was 
short and a good deal of it full of weeds. Still 
it looked strong, was of good color and gave 
promise of at least an average crop. 

From England we have the following un 
der date of London, July lith. The Mark 
Lane Express, in its review ofthe British grain 
trade for the past week, says: The heavy 
thunder storms and chilly nights were unfa- 
vorable for the crops. Native wheats were 
generally firmer and dearer. Flour was dull. 
Foreign wheat unimproved except for fine 
white, which was firmer owing to scarcity. 
Flour‘was in moderate supply. Trade slow. 
Maize cheaper. Friday mixed American 
brought 25s 6d. ex-ship. Cargoes off coast 
were very quiet. There were 18 arrivals and 
5 sales: 12 cargoes were withdrawn and 9 re- 
main, of which lis a Calitornia cargo. Sales 
of English wheat during the week were 33,476 
quarters at 42s, 2d. per quarter, against 14,522 
quarters at 48s, 5d. for the corresponding 
week of last year 

Chicago is yetin the ebbs and flows of ex- 
citement onthings generally. The follow- 
ing dispatch to the Republican of Tues- 
day will convey some idea of what is 
thought there. 

A yellow fever epidemic in the South always 
largely cuts off the Southern demand for 
bacon, ribs and pork. The provision trade 
between here and the South is so vast that 
even with all the other avenues for distribu- 
tion open, the breaking out of the plague is 

A FINANCIAL CALAMITY 
to great Chicago pork packers. This year, 
however, with the German and French mar- 
kets closed, with large hog crops abroad, with 
the American product in bad repute in Eng- 
land, and withthe prospect of a blockade of 
Southern markets, yellow fever is right 
enough looked forward to with more than 
apprehension. The appearance at San An- 
tonio of two cases on shipboard, which have 
been sent out twenty miles to sea and quat- 
antined, has,in two days, caused pork to 
drop $1 50 a barrel and lard 75c per 100 pounds 
within the same brief time. t 

There were rumors that hot corn had been 
discovered in the warehouses at New York. 
The news increased the weakness caused by 
the Liverpool failures and the other local 
bearish influences. It was however denied 
authoritatively. Indeed, it was a great day 
for false rumors, one among the others going 
the rounds being to the effect that the 
McGeoch settlement had fallen through. 

The very large shipments of oats, corn and 
provisions continue, but wheat still remains 
here and is even arriving faster than it is 
shipped. 

There were no failures announced despite 
the very great decline in provisions, 


The prospects for the cereal crops in Eu- 
rope are generally favorable. The excep- 
tions are Austro-“Hungary, where rust and 
unfavorable weather have prevailed, and 
several governments of South Russia, where 
the crops are threatened with the ravage of 
the locust. There is some rust to the wheat 
in Germany. The rye crop of Germany, 
France and Southeast Russiais not expect- 
ed to be an average. In Northwest Russia 
the rye crop has good promise. In the British 
Isles and in France the wheat crop has very 
good promise, but in both countries there is a 
deficit in acreage equivalent on an average 
yield to about 26,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
British India harvested a large wheat crop in 
March last, and the export movement o* 
wheat from thence is quite large. Egypt has 
just harvested an estimated average wheat 
crop. Spain has a splendid wheat crop this 
year, and will not require the usual imports. 

In Canada, Eastern provinces, the wheat 
crop will be.under average, but this will be 
made good by the superabundant crop in 
Manitoba and Winnipeg. 

The winter wheat cropin the. U. 8. will be 
considerably deficient when compared with 
the fine crop of 1882, but the output has now 
better promise than a month ago. What the 
deficiency shall be will not be determinated 
till the threshing shall have been completed. 
It may be fifty millions to eighty millions 
bushels. The spring wheat crop has good 
promise, with an expected output estimated 
by some as high as 130,000,000 bushels, against 
115,000,000 bushels in 1882. The wheat crop of 
the Pacific coast will be large. It is estimated 





that the aggregate of California, Oregon and ‘ 


Washington territory will be 75,000,000 to 
80,000,000 bushels. The early estimates of 
the Pacific coast wheat crop have always 
been too large. The. latest advices from 
California place the surplus available for ex- 
port at 1,000,000 tons, or 37,333,333 bushels. 
The export surplus of the Pacific coast will 
be, probably, between 40,000,000 and 45,000,000 
bushels, and the quantily required for feed 
and seed will be about. 13,000,000 bushels. 
This would give an output of about 53,000,000 
to 58,000,000 bushels. The probable reserves 
of old wheat in the country on July 1, 1883, 
are 87% to9244 million bushels. The winter 
wheat crop of 1872 was 386,572,300 bushels. The 
estimated acreage of the winter wheat crop 
of 1883 is 27,734,200 acres, including-3,839,000 for 
California and Oregon. It is yet to be de- 
termined how much of this area has been 
winter-killed and ploughed up. The estimate 
has been recently made as high as 1.000 acres. 

Concerning the California wheat crop, the 
San Francisco Journal of Commerce speaks 


Our home markets are undisturbed. 
FLOU R—Steady and in fair inquiry tor | 
fancies but mediums low and quiet. We 
quote: X $290; XX +325; XXX$3 70; 
#4 30; choice $4 25; fancy $5 50. 
WHEAT—No. 2 Red winter (new) 
$10534, No. 2 cash, old $1 09, No.3 cash, new 96, 
old 9744. ‘ 
CORN—No. 2 mixed, 
mixed, cash 52 
OATS—Market stagnant and 
small. We quote No. 2 cash 3433 
HAY—Local feeders took about all 
choice to fancy timothy and prairie that was 


cash 4634, No. 2 


shippers doing nothing at all. 
2 cars prime mixed $9; 2 prime timothy $10; 2 
strictly prime do $11 50@12..This side 1 choice 
prairie $9 50; 5 fancy do $10; 2 prime timothy 
$11 50@12; 2 strictly prime do $13@13 50; 1 at 
$13 75; 2 choice at $1450; 4 fancy at $15. On 
levee—56 bales common mixed $7 50; 140 prime | 
timothy $11; 38 strictly prime $12. | 
BUTTER—Offerings in excess of the light 
local inquiry and market quiet and barely 
steady. Sales of creamery were at 20@2\c for 
choice to fancy, to 22¢ for selections in a 
sinall way; dairy at 15@1ic for choice tafancy, 
and 18¢ for selections; fair to good l@l2c; 
common s@ i0c. Country packed—Ui changed; 
receipts and demand both small; 
lected Y@10c; medium 6@8c; low grade 5@6e, 


quote se- 


CHEESE—Steady. Round lots from first 
hands: Prime to choice full stock, 914@10%e, | 
choice part skims 5@7c; inferior 2@ 4e—small | 
way l@3c higher, according to size of lot. 

EGGS—Lower at 12c candled, with demand | 
moderate, 

POULTRY—Quiet and unchanged. We}! 
quote: Spring chickens small and scrubby + 
$1 25@150, medium to fair $1 75@2, good to 
choice $225@250; old chickens—cocks $3@ 





325, mixed $3 50@3 75, hens $4@4 25, 

OLD POTATOES—Choice peachblow jobbing 
but market 
other descriptions at from 20 to 35c. 

NEW POTATOES—In fair demand, shipping 
and local. teceipts steadily increasing; 
prices sustained, We quote bulk and sacked 
at 40@12'2c, barrelled at 75c for small and in- 
terior to $1 for fair and $1 25 for choice large; 
near-by growth (loose in wagons) at 45@50c 
¥ bu or $1@1 25 ¥ Dbl measure. Sales: 130 sks 
early Ohio at 45c,1 car sacked early rose at 
45¢c del, 1 car early Ohio in bbls and 42 and 52 
bbls do at $1 25 # bbl. 

ONIONS—Few offerings, and these selling 
fairly at 65 to 75c per bu in sks. | 
TOMATOES—Plentiful and in fair demand, 
considerable overripe and soft stock offering. 
Sales at 50@60c per '!; bu-box for soft to 70¢ | 
for choice ; home-grown at $2 25@2 50 per bu 
loose, farm wagons, 

CABBAGE—Plentiful and dull at $175 per 
crate for home-grown on orders. 
WHITE BEANS—Quiet. Jobbing 
store: Eastern—Hand-picked navy $ 
do medium $2 25@235, screened navy 
do medium $2 15@2 25. 
prime $1 50@2. 
APPLES—Choice shipping stock in fair re- 
quest and steady, but overripe, small and 
poor stock very dull and low-priced. We 
quote consigned lots in bbls at $1@150 for 
poor to fair, $175 to $225 for good to choice 
shipping boxes at lic to30c ¥ 3s bu. a} 


at 55@60¢c 





from 
35@2 45, 
$2 25@2 35, 
Country—Good to 






Sales: 8 
bbls soft at $140, 1] do at $1 - 20 various at 
$2 10, 50 do at $2 15. 

PEACHES—Scarce and choice stock in good 
demand. Afew bxs from Southern Illinois 
(all that was ofiered) sold at $1 25 ¥ ‘4-bu. 

PLUMS—Quiet and steady. Sound wild 
goose at 75@S85c and chickasaw at 40@50c per 
4¢-bu box, 

WATERMELONS—Lower but in fair de- 
mand. We quote: Georgia at 1@16 and 
Texas at $10@12 per 100 in car lots del. Sales: 
1 car Georgia at 315 > 1 do at $16—both del. 

BLAC KBERRIES—U nehanged. Free sales 
of soft stock from Arkasas (received Sunday 
and held over until yesterday morning and 
some Southern Illinois which came in late 
Saturday and sold that evening) at 75c@l ¥ 
6-gal case; sound quotable at $1 50@2 ¥ 6-gal 
case for wild, $2 50@8 for cultivated. Home- 
grown cultivated brought 80¢ to 9e¢ per gal 
loose from wagons. 

RASPBERRIES—Scarce and higher; season 
about over. Light sales of home-grown from 
farmers’ wagons at 75c ¥ gal for black, 80c for 
red. ' ° 

WHORTLEBERRIES--In fair request a 
$2 50@3 ¥ 6-ga] case for sound ripe. 

GRAPES—Saleabte at8@1l0c ¥ bh. Afew 44-bu 
boxes Arkansas sold at $1 each. 

DRIED FRUIT—Inactive and unchanged. 
Apples—6c for dark to 7@7'zc for fair to 
prime. Peaches at 5c for fair to 6for prime 
halves: wormy or very dark fruit less. Sales: 
Apples—17 bbl dark at 5':c,6 sks fair at 7e. 
Peaches—8 sks wormy at 3c; besides several 
small lots apples and peaches at quotations. 

GRASS SEEDS—Some trading in German 
millet, but nothing done in other seeds. We 
quote nominally: German millet 40@514;¢c; 
common millet 30@45c; Hungarian 40@60c; 
redtop 50@75c; clover $6@7; timothy $1 50@ 
165—August delivery $150@155. Sales: 244 
and 270 sks German millet at 46!3¢. 

HEMPSEED—Very quiet at $1 50@1 60, 

FLAXSEED—Steady, with $1 30 bid for spot 
and July del. Sale 5 cars August delivery at 
$1 22. as 

CASTOR BEANS—Nominal , at 
prime. 

COTTON SEED AND MEAL—Seed quotes at 
$1350 on levee; meal $20 # ton in car-loads. 

HONEY—Demand light; strained and ex- 
tracted at 64@7\%c, new comb at l4@15c—old 
do less, 

BROOM CORN—Inguiry fair; steady. 
quote: Crooked, short, ete., 144@2\c, 
8@4c, long green hurl 5c to 7e. 

WooL—Very quiet and unchanged. Clear 
bright straight lots sought most and firm. in 
price, but few ofsuchto be had; all else in- 
active and easy, with offerings (though light) 
inexcess of demand. Considerable stock 
still held here on .limits or above current 
prices; besides dealers generally have much 
more than they can profitably work off, the 
demand of late being mainly speculative. 
Quote: Tub-washed—choice at 334; @34c, fair 
at 32@33c, dingy and low at 27@30c; unwashed 
—choice bright medium 23@24c, fair to good 
do at 21@22c, combing (‘{-blood) 2144@22c, 
low grades 16@19¢, bright light fine 21@22c, 
heavy do 16@18c ; Kansas—choice bright me- 
dium at19@2le, medium fine 16@18c, heavy 
fine 13@15c, coarse combing 15@l7c, carpet 
13@15e. Black, burry and cotted sell at 5c to 
l0c ¥ hb lessthan the above figures. Sales: 
‘12 sks heavy fine 1744c, 3 burry at same, 7 
burry at 184c, small lots at 13c to 23%¢, 4 
choice at 24c ; tub—14 sks low at 3lc. 10 poor to 


$135 for 
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thus jubilantly: The bounteous harvest has 


choice at 33 round 14 choice at 34¢.23 


Family | 
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cash 

white 
movement | 
the | 
offered, but the lower grades were demoral- } 


ized, the offerings being large and no outlet, 
Sales: E trks— | 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
MAZillis and BEvaporators, 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN. , 
The above cut represents our ‘ Monarch” Mill, which is made with rollers varying 


Cane 


in size from 16x24 to 30x60 inches. 
‘pressure than any other mill of the same size that is made. 
on the stirrup principle, and are not an experiment, but have been thoroughly tested, 


‘SHTOM NOUT 


These mills will do more work and stand more 


Our mills are all made 


sTiRRUP mills having been made by a member of our firm as far back as 1859. The 
principle has stood “the test when all others have failed. Tney are not STRICTLY RIGID, 


but there is a 


a slight flexibility in the stirrups, when under great pressure. 


We also make the best AUTOMATIC SKIMMER Sranease that is made, which 
will produce more and better sirup and sugar in a given time than any other, and fhe 


sirup will keep for years. 


Lock Box 


206, LaCrosse. 


This Self- Skimmer i is so constructed that it will not retard 
entirely nominal on| the evaporation, as, not being covered, it is not a steam condenser. 


THORNLEY & OTT, 


Wisconsin. 


























ALL FREIGHT 
PREPAID. 


No. 1215.—Height, 72 ins. Depth, 2 ins. 
= ies Weight, or about 400 400 tbs. 


MIDSUMMER OF FER 


BEATTY'S ORGANS FOR ONLY 


“WITH BEAUTIFUL CHIMES OF SWISS BELLS.” 
without Bench. 

Regular Price $83.00, wsresiatanas | 8 

sf tone, 2-Melodia, 8 = toma, 

og Sub- 

ae. mty at ‘ne. 6-Saxaphon 

n, 8 ft. tone, Viola Dolce, 

mch Horn, 8 ft. tone, 

umana, 14-Echo Bit. tone, 15-Dulciana 

, 17-Voix Celeste, 8 ft. ‘0 

tone, as-Violina, ft, tone, 19-Vox Tatilente 8 ft, ntral orto, 28 

‘0! 


2am STOPS, Poi 


ja, 8 ft, tone, 


Bass, 16 ft. to ~~ 
7-Viol di tone, 8 ft. tone, 8-Diapaso 
‘< ft. arp delian 1e-Vox Expressione, li- 


$ ft to Swiss B 


lian, 13-V 

2, 16-Clarionet, with § 
ne, 21-Coupler rmonique, 22-Orchesti 
Grad ies a Sets Seay Cee 
1s Ms BEA’ TUL IN PEARANCE, BEILN 
LIKE CUT, The Case is 


ss caeeae ofa OF a pao in thi 
boudoir 


Butider "s Art. * 
G EXACTL 


of Solid Walnut, profusely Ronn s | 

-carving and expensive cy veneers. The Music 
foskes is of the moet peastitel 4 desi 

Pv cge page be parlor, 


the princess. 
SEVEN BETS 5 REEDS, Five ve Octavesband- 
(SEVEN SETS REEDS. Cn: duet. tt contains 


the Sweet VOIX CELESTE Stop, the Famous 


Y $59:00 


French Horn Solo 
rand Organ ht and Let Le nee Bto; 
pF the — motion by the knee, Z 


Y sets of 
TONGUE REEDS. a: as lows: A set o pow- 
erful Su 


. an 

Regula HF gh 
all this, it will be fi itted up wi! 

rte, 23- pOUrLas which doubles the powe 

instrum lap Stands, Poe! sy A ay 
Bea’ e P Patent 8 oP. Action, also Soun unding 
,&e. It has Sliding Lid and conve- 
niently arran, Handles 4 ne tte a 
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Cloth, are of a power, 3 aed are Aieee 
with - and ti best quality 
Pedal Stray The P eaped ts) 
covered with carpet, are Polished Metal o 
neat and never get out of repair or 
worn, 
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with Organ Bench, Book, etc., exactly the same asI sell for $83. 
should order immediately, and in no case later than 10 days, One year’s 
test trial given and a full warrantee for Six Years. 


A. 


If you will remit me $59 and the annexed 
Coupon within 10 days from the date 
hereof, I will box and ship you this Organ, 
ou 


Given under my 
hand and seal 
this 19th 


Day of July, 


oie 





end, one, 00 in 


ss Pre} 
the te ante hereof, ep here 
celebrated 24 

nce oO 


years. 
after one year’s use. 


HOW TO Ol 


Name, Post Office, County, 


ich 

delay, 
delay. ence or call "7 
the Sasehoavarer j 


$63 ‘Ba 


COUPON 


in cash by Bank Draft, Ry. 
id, or by Check on yor 
‘ee to accept * this cou, 
uric 


dition thatit must prove exact! 
at the end of one year’s use and 
very moment I forward it, Kode, x 

e, 


and box and a} ship 70 you ayy Organ just as it is adve ised, full 
Money refunded with interest 


On receipt of this Coupon from 
reader of the ™ “S24 


RURAL WORLD 
Office Money Order, Registered Letter, 
cop ged with within 10 duys from 
r Organ, Ww nch, Book, Fag +4 proves 
his coupon; an and I will se nd ‘ona receip 


not as represen 


rom ae ) Gate of remi 
ed,) NIEL F, BEATTY. 


ttance | 
DA 





. EI i H R E P ia { DB = you order immediately, 

Y treight on tie avove oO! — to your oe ped railroad f: 

point com Mt tthe Lay mere fi River, or that 

tunity to place an instrument, as it were, a 

facturer’s wholesale prices. Order 
R R. “Enclosed. find 8597 for organ, 


Be sure to remit by Stn Draft, 
¢ y Bank C! You may accept b 
i —— offer. I desir+ 
PROVIDING ORDE 


"DANIEL BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 
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ht station, any 
& rare oppor- 
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hin, 
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in thisadvertisoment or I shall return it 
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At Station, — on what ‘Boanl of 
. O. Mone: red Lot ter, Express prepaid, 
te yh ge = — oy and ceo by mail on n that day, 

= pe yp nstrament in ineroduced withou' 








THE CHAMPION BOB- 
TAIL SULKY PLOW has 
done some remarkably fine 
work during the Spring trade. 
The demand for them was 
very great and the manufac- 
turers were unable to fill 
their orders. A number of 
the largest dealers. have al- 
ready received shipments for 
the Fall trade. 

Circulars and other infor- 
mation can be had from 

W. F. SCHGQENHARD, 

108 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Or the manufacturers, 


J. LANE REED & CO., 
Dayton, 0. 


OLD ROOFS. 
Protect your Buildings by using Glines’ Slate Roofing 
Paint, which neither ervcks in winter nor runs in sum- 


ner. Old shingle roofs can be painted, looking 
tter, and lasting longer than new shingles without 
the paint, for one-fourth the cost of re-shingling. On 


a new substantial roof that lasts for years. Crrled or 
warped shingles it brings to their places and keeps them 
there. This slate paint requires no heating or thinning, 
is applied with a brush, and very ornamental. Be sure 
you obtain our genuine article, which is chocolate color 
and is to all intents and pufposes slate. 


TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
the red color is often preferred, and is acknowledged the 
best paint in the market for durability on metal surfaces. 
It has a heavy body, but is easily applied ; expands by 
heat, contracts by cold, is a slow drier, and never cracks 
nor scales. One coat is equal to 4 of any other paint. 





Buildings covered with tar-felt can be made water- -tight 
at a small expense, and preserved for years. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





much | 


decayed shingles it fills np the holes and pores, and gives | 





NEW ROOFS. 


Rubder Roofing being very elastic. is strongly recom- 


me 
Ri 
on 
po 
sh 


snded by Architects, Corporations, Public Ins stitutions, 
lilders, and leading men in all sections, can be taic 
er old shingles, felt, plastic and mastic roofs with 
ssitive satisfaction; will not draw in hot wes ather ; 
eds water readily, and is a strictly re liable article. 


NO TAR OR CRAVEL USED. 


We mail such simple directions for applying that any 


one can raof his own house. 


complete for a new steep or flat Roof of Glines’ 


Materials 


Mill sries a specially. 
fills. foundries, and factori ST Rubber 


Roofing costs but abont hulf the price of re-shimgling. 
For Private houses, barns, and buildings of al/ deseri 


tic 
fo 


P; 
ons it is far superior to any other roofing in the tae | 
r convenience in laying, and combines the ernamen’a 


appearance, durability, ' and jfire-proof qualities of tin, 
at one-third the cost. 


MARBLEIZED SLATE MANTELS. 


| 


Cheap as wood ; beautiful colors ; newest styles. Send 
amp tor Book af Designs. We can save you money. 


N. Y. SLATE ROOFING CO., 127 Church St., Phila., or N. Y. city. 





BOYD'S 
|BURCLAR 
| PROOF 


Grave Vault, 


Absolute Protec- 
tection from 


*) GRAVE ROBBERS. 


Manufactured by 


Mfrs. Co., 
‘| Successors to the 


Boyd 
iG rave Vault Co 

















Springfield O. 


The Springfield, 














And Tinners’ Stock 


OF ALL KINDS 
FOR SALE BY 


Zz _Pedbsior 


Mie Co. 


ST.LOUIS,MO 
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